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PREFACE 

The following essays, originally contributed to the 
Indian Messenger^ but now much altered and added 
to for the purpose ot incorporation in a book, are 
mainly a sequel and supplement to the author’s 
Krishna and the Qltd. The conclusions arrived at 
in the first lecture of the latter, that on the “Origin 
and Growth of the Krishna Legend,” have been set 
forth in a more detailed, consistent and, it is 
hoped, a more convincing form in the first six essays. 
As Krishna and the Critd has been out of print for 
some time past and may not be reprinted as early as 
might be wished, its second lecture, that on “The 
Krishna of the Mahdhhdrata and the Puranas,” has 
been given in a condensed form in the appendix, so 
that readers who have not read that book and may not 
have the opportunity of reading it may not feel any 
diffioalty in following the argument in the first part 
,of this book. The remaining essays embody the result 
of the author’s study of the chief Yaishnava Puranas 
and the literature of the Bengal School of Yaishnavism. 
They endeavour to expand the hints given in the 
eighth chapter and other parts of Krishna and the 
Gttd as to the origin and development of Yaishnavism, 
specially its bifurcation into the old and the new 
^hool. To many this bifurcation is ail but unknown. 
In Bengal specially, the identification of Yaishnavism 
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with the R^dh£«Krishna Cult, and even with the 
teachings of Ghaitanya and his followers, is very 
common. If the present work does nothing more than 
clear this misconception and bring out the distinctive 
characteristics of the two schools, it will perhaps have 
done some service to the modern student of comparative 
theology. The object of the book, however, is mainly 
practical, namely to help the reader in feeling his 
way to that Universal Religion towards which the 
teachers and scriptures of all ethnic and denominational 
religions are contributing more or less and which, 
in the wise and beneficent dispensation of Providence,, 
is to bring “on earth peace and good-will toward 
men.’* If the book renders even the least help in 
this respect, its composition and publication under the- 
disadvantages of failing strength and eye-sight will 
be amply justified and rewarded. 

Calcutta, 

210-3-2, Cornwallis Street, 

May 16, 19<6. 
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KRISHNA AND THE PURANAS 


I. Monotheism in the Upanishads 

Some orientalists think that there is a system of 
Monotheism in India distinct from the Brahmav^da of 
the Upanishads, — a system which formerly existed 
independently of the existing idolatrous sects of the 
country, but has now become practically identified with 
Yaishnavism. Even in its present form it is said to 
preserve its distinctive feature of bhakti or reverential 
love to God as the only means of union with him and 
give only a subordinate place tojndna (knowledge j and 
karma (work.) In this religion the object of worship 
was, as it still is, Bhagavat or Y^sudeva, conceived as 
a personal God distinct from the Brahman of the 
Upanishads, whom the dominant school of Yedantists, 
the Sankarites, characterise as impersonal intelligence. 
The present writer, though he has gone through a good 
deal of the literature of and about what is called the 
Bhdgavata Dharma, has never been sj^fie^$j|)at 
e ver been a s ystem of pure Theism. In its purer aspects, 
it seems to him only an interpretation of the more pr less 
monistic Theism of the Upai^h^^ in its grosser, 

one of those sectarian movements arising out of the 
deva-worship of the Rigveda which claimed for each 
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Vedio god Bepie|irateIy,*-‘fo]vIndra or Varana, Yishaa or 
Badra — supremacy over the others.jl Thus the Sivaites 
and Yishnuites seem to him to be lineal descendants o£ 
the Yedio deva- worship pars and not monotheistic sects 
who have degenerated into polytheists and idolaters. 
Pure Theism, whether with a monistic or a dualistic 
bent, seems to us to have its source only in 
the Upanishads and# to have been developed,— if 
also disfigured in certain respects, — by those who 
followed their teachings. However unwilling, for 
certain reasons, some modern Hindu Theists may 
be to be indentified with the Brahma Samaj 
movement, whose founder appealed mainly to the 
Upanishads and the literature which has grown out oi 
them, they must know that the name ^Brdhmas’ suits 
them better than any other. However, the subject 
is important and the controversy relating to it fai 
from being closed. The bhdgavata Dharraa, notwith 
standing what seem to ns its objectionable features, h 
a grand and far-reaching movement, and has affected 
all Indian forms of religion, including Brdhmaism 
which owes some of its most attractive features to it 
A critical account of its history cannot therefore fail t< 
be interesting. 

That interesting and valuable series of volumes 
Dr, James Hastings’ Encydopsedm of Religion an\ 
EthicSy which has reoently been issuing from Bdin 
burgh, contains a long article on the BhaktiMargah 
Mr, G. A, Grierson, lately of the Indian Civil Service 
and an orientalist of some repute. It professes to be 
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history and comprehensive account of the Bb^gavata 
Dharma. It is full of information about the doctrines 
and practices of the various sects of Yaishnavism, 
information which is really valuable to those who have 
no access to the original authorities on the subject. 
What is refreshing in the article is the spirit of 
‘sympathy that runs through it, — iomebhing very rare 
in Christian writers, and Mr. Grierson writes nob as an 
uninterested critic, but as an ardent Christian. However, 
the perusal of the article leaves us, we must confess, 
where we were before on the point mentioned above. 
Inspite of the writer’s attempt to trace the origin of 
Bhdgavatism from the earliest times of our national 
history, we remain unconvinced that it was a Theistic 
movement distinct from the Brahmaism,” as he calls 
the Brahmavdda, of the Upanishads. According to Mr. 
Grierson the purely Vedic religion, whether polytheistic 
or pantheistic, was devalopad in the Midland of India, 
the country round about Delhi, whereas Bhagavatism 
arose in the Outland, the country to the east, south and 
west of the Midland. It was first conceived and deve- 
loped by the Kshatriyas and was afterwards accepted 
by the Brahmanas and became a part of the Brahmani- 
cal religion. Janaka, Jaivali, Ajatasatru and Asvapati 
are said to be some of the earliest teachers of this 
Monotheism. But really these are all teachers of the 
Upanishadic Brahmavdda from which Mr. Grierson 
seeks to distinguish the Bhdgavata Dharma, His 
references to them are quite beside the mark and tend 
to amnse rather than enlighten a student of the Upani* 
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shads. No less amasing is the Mention of Yijnavalkya 
in this oonneotioQ. Y^jnavalkya was not a Kshatriya, 
bat a Brdhmana, and his teachings in the Brihada- 
ranyaka Upaniahad tend to emphasise rather tho 
^pantheistic’ than the theistic aspect of the religion of 
the Upaniahads. They actually furnished the later 
Yedantic Monists like Sankar^charya with their most 
powerful arguments. As to the Kshatriya teachers 
mentioned in the Upaniahads, their contribution to 
the Upanishadic theology, though moat important, 
cannot be said to have made for Theism while the 
Brdhmanic contribution made for Pantheism, as Mr., 
Grierson tries to make out, under what guidance we do 
not know. The Kshatriyas indeed claim, in the Upani- 
shads, to have discovered some truths and taught them 
to the Bnihmanas, but these were eschatological rather 
than philosophical doctrines, as will be evident from 
the passage in which the Kshatriyas’ theological 
supremacy over the Brahmanas is most clearly asserted 
{Ghhdndogya v, 3-10), There are indeed two more or 
less distinct lines of speculation in the Upanishads,, 
both fundamentally monistic in their character,|but one 
emphasising the unity and either ignoring or minimis- 
ing the difference, and the other showing that the 
unity was not inconsistent with the difference.) The 
two tendencies are sometimes to be met with in the 
same Upanishad, one chapter of which, for instance, 
represents the first and another the second, showing 
different authorship or difference of mood in the same 
author. But roughly speaking, the Brihaddranyakaf. 
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among the larger Upanishads, may be said to follow 
the former line, and the Chh^ndogya and the KauahU 
taki the latter. This gave, rise to two BohoQls.^of 
V^dantio interpretation from the earliest times — the 
echobls wbioh . Sanl^arai and lUmanaja avowedly 
followed in later times. If this difference can be said 
to be one of Theism and Pantheism, it is nevertheless 
both Upanishadic in its origin and falls within Brahma- 
vddd or ‘Brahmaism*, being varieties of fundamentally 
the same movement, and not antagonistic ones owing 
their origin to different castes or countries, as Mr. 
Grierson tries to make out. 

The Bhagavata Dharma took definite shape, accord- 
ing to Mr, Grierson, at the hands of Yasudeva, 
whom he, under the guidance of Profs. Garbe and 
Bhdnd^rk^r, identihes with Krishna, the son of 
Devaki, |w e will show that Yasudeva was originally 
only a particular conception of God and not a historical^ 
person, and that Krishna’s historicity as a religious 
teacher is more than doubtful. 




II. Vasudeva and Krishna 

In the EnoycIopa>dia article referred, to Mr. Grierson,, 
speaking of the origin and development of Indian 
Theism, says : — '‘Under any circumstances, whether 
this Monotheism was a development of sun-worship 
or not, the following facts may be taken as accepted 
by most students of the subject : — The founder of 
the religion was one Krsna (Krishna) Vasudeva, 
a Ksatria. His father name was Vasudeva (hence 
the patronymic of Vasudeva) and his mother's 
Devahi. He was the pupil of a sage named Ghora 
Angirasa, who taught him, ‘so that he never thirsted 
again.’ {Ghhdndogya Upanishad. Ill, 17. 6.) He 
belonged to the Sitvata sect of the Outland Yadava 
tribe. In the older parts of the Mdhahhdrata he 
appears in the twofold character of a mighty warrior 
and of a religious reformer. He called the object of 
his worship the Bhagavat^ or the Adorable ; and his 
followers called themselves Bh^gavatas, or ‘worshipper® 
of the Adorable.’ The religion was first adopted by the 
people of his own tribe, and gradually spread over the 
greater part of the Outland. Before the fourth century 
B. G., as in the case of the founders of many other 
religions, he was himself given divine honours, and. 
under his patronymic of Vasudeva became identified 
with the Adorable. In the original form the religion 
was strongly monotheistic. Vksudeva taught that tho 
Supre me Being was infinite, eternal, and full of grace,. 
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and that salvation consisted in a life of perpetoSal 
bliss.*’ In a footnote Mr. Grierson adds ^'In the above, 
and in what follows, the present writer has freely 
utilized the researches of Prof. Bhandarkar and Prof. 
Garbe, whose conclusions have been amply borne out 
by his own inquiries. It must, however, be explained 
that some Sanskrit scholars are not prepared to accept 
these statements in their entirety."" Now we shall give 
some idea of the reasons why these statements, specially 
those about Krishna being the founder of Bhdgavatism, 
are unacceptable. 

In IV. 3. 98 of the StHrcts of Panini, which, so far 
as recent antiquarian research indicates, belong to the 
fourth century B. 0., Vasudeva and Arjuna are mentioned 
as gods who had worshippers, and in another sutra^ 
he speaks of the same words as 
names of Kshatriyas. That Vasudeva and Arjuna were 
originally gods, the latter a name of Indra, and the 
former of Vishnu, is often forgotten, and in all mention 
of these words they are taken as identical with the 
Kshatriyas, historical or mythical, named after the 
gods. In this country, as perhaps in others also, men 
are often named after gods. In all these cases it must 
be remembered that the gods, — we mean the conception 
of them — preceded the men named after them. Mr. 
Grierson’s identification of the Kshatriya Vasudeva, if 
any such person at all existed, with the god of that 
name, and his statement that ^ Vasudeva’ is a patronymic 
of ^Vasudeva’, Krishna’s supposed father, are groundless. 
It will be seen as we proceed, that the whole genealogy 
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of the YddavBB bears the oharaoter of a ^pious’ 
fabrication to establish the historicity and divinity of 
Krishna. However, we meet with V^sudeva as a god 
again in 11. 2.42 and the following aphorisms of the 
Vedanta Sutras^ which probably belong to the same 
period as Panini. This is perhaps the oldest mention 
of the Bh^gavata^Panchardtra doctrine. The doctrine 
) is that the Divine Being has four aspects, — Yksudeva, 

I Sankarshana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. Y^sudeva 
- is the Supreme Self in its totality, Sankarshana is the 
finite self proceeding from it, Pradyumna is 
the sensorium, and Anirudha is ahankdra, egoity. This 
is a purely philosophioal doctrine, unexceptionable in 
its essence, but objectionable to the author of the Sidran 
and his commentator, Sankara, if it means that the 
process of jlva or the finite self from the Supreme Self is 
a process in time, which makes the former non-eternal 
and thus its final union with the latter impossible. 
However, if we are to believe the Mahdbhiratio 
and Puranic genealogy on which Mr. Grierson and 
his guides seem to rely^ not only was Yasudeva 
the son of Yasudeva, but Sankarshana was Yasudeva’s 
half-brother, the same as Balarima, Pradyumna was 
Yasudeva’s son, and Aniruddha his grandson ! Coming 
now to the Mahdbharata and the Yaishnava Puranas, 
whose one aim may be said to be the establishment of 
their god Erishna^s divinity, we find these authorities 
admitting, in the form of legends relating to Sishnji^la, 
Silva, Panndra etc., that their attempts to establish 
this doctrine met with much opposition and even cost 
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bloodshed. All this shows the unreasonableness of the 
idlentifioation of Krishna with V^indeva. The legend 
about Paundra is most clear about the point. It is 
given in the 66tb chaptei of the 10th canto of the 
Bhagavata Parana. Paundra was the king of Karusha, 
He declared himself as the incarnation of Vclsudeva, 
was recognised by his followers as such and sent a 
messenger to Krishna calling upon him to give up the 
name he had falsely assumed — — 
deliver to him the divine insignia he had assumed, or 
come and fight with him. We need not give the 
sequel to the story, which can be easily anticipated. 
The Vis hnu Purana , though it gives the usual genealogy 
of Krishna making him the son of a Kshatriya named 
Vasudeva, recognises that ‘Vasudeva’ is not a mere 
patronymic of ‘Vasudeva,’ but bears a deeper meaning. 
In 1. 2. 12 it says : — 

to : ^ w 

That is, *‘ A8 he exists in a>ll^ ^andj»,8 all things exist 
i n him, so h e is call g d Vasudeva by the w ise.*’ 

Now, in the first extract we have just made from 
Mr. Grierson’s Encyclopaedia article, he tells us that 
Krishna Vasudeva was the pupil of Ghora Angirasa. 
The fact is that in the Ghhandogya passage on whioIf| 
our author relies there is no mention either of Vasudeva 
or Vksudeva. Krishna is mentioned there only as ^ 
the *8on of Devaki’. And nothing is said there of 
Krishna being the founder of a religion. After givings* 
an account of the Purusha Yajna, that is, a meditation 
on man in the analogy of a sacrifice, the rishd says 
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^^Ghora, of the family of Angirasa, having oommanioatod 
thii to Krishna^ son of Devaki, who, on hearing it, lost 
all thirst (i. e. desire for any other philosophy), said to 
him, ^At the time of death one should take refuge in, 
that is, reoite, these mantras ^ — Thou art imperishable, 
thou art unchangeable^ thou art the subtle prana,^ ” 
So, there is nothing in this passage to show or even to 
hint that Krishna, the son of Devaki, was anything but 
a disciple. In fact in the whole pre-Buddhistio 
literature of India there is no mention, as we shall see 
by and by, of any religious reformer who founded such 
a thing as a Bhiigavata Dharma and was deified by his 
followers. When the Mahdhharata^ in its present form, 
and even in some of its earlier forms, was written, 
Buddhism had arisen, stories narrating the previous 
incarnations of Buddha had been invented, the theory 
of divine incarnations had been conceived in imitation 
of those stories, thousands and tens of thousands 

had been converted from the Brahmanioal to the 
Buddhist creed, the need for a central figure in 
Brdhmanism like Buddha in the opposed camp had been 
felt,— a figure in which, like him, the royal and religious 
characters should coalesce. It is only when the^ 
Mdhdhharata and the Puranas are studied in the light of 
these facts that the real meaning and character of their 
narrations and genealogies can be seen. We must 
therefore enter somewhat closely into an examination 
of these facts, and we proceed, in our hurried sketch, 
from the Rigveda^ the oldest book not only in our, but 
the world’s, literature. 




III. The Vedic Vishnu and Krishna 

The true nature of Puranio stories oannot be seen 
without a study of the Higveda. Many of them have 
grown out of the poetic fancies of the Vedic rishiSf. 
and some are mythological developments of mere 
germs— perhaps originally historical, but not admitting 
of historical verification, —to be found in them. When 
Puranio stories are thus traced to their real origin, 
they lose the quasi-historical character in which they 
appear in the Puranas and cease to serve the purpose 
for which they were invented, namely fostering belief 
in the Puranio heroes set up as incarnations of Grod. 
It is therefore a distinct service to true religion to 
explain the real character of these stories by critical 
research, render minds, even among the liberal,, 
bhrink from the task and are apt to regard such 
criticism as mere reckless iconoclasm. But apart 
from other considerations, when elaborate systems of 
false religion, often immoral in their tendencies, are 
reared on the authority of ‘^great men^^ supposed to 
have been sent by God, is it not a real service to the 
cause of truth to show that these so called great men 
never existed and never taught such harmful, 
doctrines ? 

Vishnu, whose incarnations now claim the largest 
number of worshippers in this oonntry, and who is 
taught in the Vaishnava Puranas as the Supreme Beings 
is only a minor god in the Bigveda, And who or what 
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is this Vishnu y Whatever else he may be in the Puranas, 
in the 5igi>e(ift_he is only a nother name fo r the sun. 
We meet him first in the 22nd atiktaoi the first mandala. 
He is ‘‘the allied friend of Indra*’ — ^Ind/rasya yujyah 
sakhd ^" — an expression which his Puranio worshippers 
never liked and which led them to invent various 
etories, as we shall see by and by, about the mutual 
hostility of the two gods. However, the three vikramas 
or strides of Vishnu as Vam ana, of which we hear so 
much in the Puranas, are, according to the ancient 
interpreters of the Vedas, only the three positions of 
the su n in t he _ 8ky£;::-:in the eastern horizon when he 
rises, in mid-heaven at noon and in the western hori:^n 
•v\^en he sets. ^Tad Vishnoh 'paramam padam ^ — the^ 
hipest place of Vishnu — of which the Upanishads give 
a spiritual interpretation and which even the Brdhma 
Samaj bf India, apparently misled by this interpretation, 
quotes as a theistio text in their SlohaSangraha^ is in 
its original sense nothing but the second of the solar 
positions just mentioned. However, we meet with 
Vishnu again In suhtas 99 and 100 of the seventh 
mandala^ from which it is clear how he gradually 
came to be indentified with the Supreme. .-Being. In 
these sufctos, however, inspite of the almost divine honour 
^paid to him, he is still praised in association with Indra. 
But from the Gdyatri (I. ^164, 46) and the Hansavatl 
Bik (1 V.^40. 6), 1 ? IEb latter really refers to the sun, 
it seems he had already become the chief object of 
worship to some of the Vedio rishis^ However, a long 
time, in fact several oenturies, elapsed before this 
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devotion to Vishnu grew into Vaishnaviam as we now 
know it and as we find it in the Mahdbhdrata and the 
Vaishnava f^uranas. It does not seem to have attained ^ 
this growth before the doctrine of incarnation was 
formulated and before the chief incarnation of Vishnu^ 
that is Krishna, was discovered. And as it was the 
Rigveda that furnished the god, so it was the same 
time-honoured scripture that supplied his chief in* 
carnation too. Of the Bigvedic Krishnas, therefore, who* 
were raised to this place of honour, we now proceed 
to speak. 

There are at least two Krishnas in the Rigveda^ 
the one an Aryan rishi and the other a non-Aryan 
warrior. We meet with the first in 1, 116. 23 and then 
agamTn I, 117. 7, in both of which paFsages^bhe poet, 
Kakshivan, speaks of Krishna and his son Yisvak^ya as 
worshippers of the twin-gods Asvins, who are said to 
have restored the latter’s dead son Visvapu to the 
sorrowing father and grandfather. Krishna, when he 
re*appears in the Puranas, must needs remember this 
kind act done to him by the gods and imitate it in the 
case of his preceptor, Sandipani. Sandipani’s son was 
lost in the sea at Prabhasa. At the request of the 
preceptor, Krishna restored the boy to him, having 
gone all the way to the abode of Death and brought him 
from there. However, we meet with Krishna again, 
probably the same Krishna, in the 85th sukta of the 
8th mandalaj of which he is himself the riahi or com- 
poser and which is addressed to the same gods, the 
Asvins* The next aulcta is ascribed to Krishna’s son. 
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who is here called Visvak^ instead of VisvakAja. That 
the two words are slight variations of the same name, 
appears from the fact that the rishi mentions his son 
Yisvapu here and prays for him to the gods. It must 
he noted that the rishi of this &ukta is called an 
Angirasa, that is, belonging to the family of Angira. 
This Angirasa Krishna reappears in the Ghhdndogya 
Upanishad, as we have already seen, as the disciple 
of ‘Ghora, of the family of Angira.’ However, to go 
back to the Bigiveda, X. 43 again is ascribed to Krishna 
and X. 42 and 43 to a rishi called Krishnakhya, who 
may be the same as Krishna, as ‘Krishnakhya’ means ‘of 
the name of Krishna.’ These sulctas however, do not 
throw any additional light on the Krishna of the 
Paranas. 

We meet with the non-Aryan Krishna in the 96th 
‘ sulcta^ Sth mandala, ot the Bigveda, Verses 13bh-15th 
oUthis sukta describe a battle which Indra fought with 
this Krishna on the Ansumati river. It is said that 
Krishna had with him an army of ten thousand 
soldiers. That they were non-Aryans, appears from 
the adjective “godless” — applied to them. 
Indra is said to have destroyed them with the help of 
Srihaspati, “for the good of mankind.” All this 
probably refers to a real encounter of the ancient Indo- 
Aryans and the non-Aryans on the north-western 
frontier under their respective leaders. But the 
passage seems to have furnished the composers of the 
Puranas with materials for some imaginary feuds 
between Indra, as the chief god of the Vedic religion, 
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and Krishna as the god of a nevr creed which wanted 
to break with some of the traditions and practices of 
the old religion. In these fends Krishna is invariably 
represented as the victorious party, in fact the Supreme 
Being himself, whom Indra could not possibly cope 
with. The most well-known of these feuds is the one 
that is said to have occurred at Brindabana, where 
the Gopas, who are described as pastoral nomads, 
were dissuaded by Krishna from worshipping Indra, 
who is described as the god of agriculturists, as the 
Aryans then were. The real god of those who lived 
on pasturage was, Krishna said, not the rain-giving 
Indra, but the cattle-feeding hill, Go-bardhana, which 
therefore the Gopas should worship, The sequel is 
well-known. Here the Puranic Krishna — inspite of 
the genealogy invented to set him up as an historical 
person — clearly discloses his character as the poetic 
oopy of a non-Aryan original,— a copy made with the 
purpose of establishing a theory, for it is only under 
the influence of such a bias that an Aryan rishi or 
warrior, however revolutionary his views might be 
oonoeived to have been, could be described as preferr- 
ing the fetishes of a nomadic tribe to the gods — 
epeoially the mightiest god— of his own people. But 
of the Puranic Krishna, more as we proceed. 



IV. The Ya^dava and Eaurava Genealogies 

We shall now say something, in the light thrown 
upon them by the Bigveda, on the Yadava and Kaurava 
genealogies as they are given in the Mohabharaia.. 
In the former frequent mention is made o£ ^Pan^ 
chajanah\ ‘the five tribes.’ According to some soholara 
the expression means the Purus, Turva?:a8, Yadus, 
Anus and Druhyus, who are mentioned in various parts 
of the book. For instance, Professor A, A. Maodonell 
of Oxford, speaking in his History of Sanskrit Literature 
of the meaning of this expression, says : “It is not 
improbable that by this term were meant five tribes 
which are enumerated together in two passages, the 
Purus, Turvasas, Yadus, Anus and Druhyus.” (P. 153.) 
We meet also in the same Veda with the Bharatas,. 
who are identified by the Mahohharata with the Kurus 
and the Pandus, specially the latter. As to the place 
of the former in the Brahmanas, the same historian 
says : “The names of a number of the most important 
of the Bigvedic tribes, such as the Purus, Turvasas, 
Yadus, Tritsus, and others, have entirely or practically 
disappeared from the Brahmanas.” (P. 156). This 
seems to have encouraged the composers of the Mahd- 
hhctrata to manupulate these names according to their 
tastes and purposes, for we find them weaving a 
genealogy out of them, one making Krishna a descen* 
dant of Yadu, and the Pandavas of Puru. Apoording 
to this genealogy Yadu, Puru, Turvas (called Turvasu 
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in the Mahdbhcfrata)^ Anu and Druhyu are all sons of a 
king named Yaydti by hia two wives, Devayanf and 
Sarmiahthd. Yaydbi himself, with hia father Nahaaha, 
is mentioned in X,63.1 of the Rigveda, Now, some of 
the tribes out of whose names this genealogy is framed, 
seem to have been originally non-Aryans, but latterly 
Aryanised on their adoption of the Vedio religion. 
This appears from X.62.10 and IV, 30,17 of the same 
book. In the former of these passages Yadu and 
Turvas are clearly mentioned as ‘Dasaa’ and to have 
presented Manu with a large number of cows and 
entertained him with sweet words and a feast, — a very 
good reason, no doubt, for being promoted to Aryaship. 
In the latter passage we read that Indra made the 
unconsecrated Yadu and Turvas dt for consecration. 
Why should not they be consecrated when they had 
got a testimonial from such a high authority as Manu, 
and when they were already favourites of Indra, as 
appears from other passages in the same Veda, e.gr, 
1.54,6 and X.49,8 ? Now, the writer of the Mahahharata 
story of Ya} iti and his sons admits in a manner the 
non- Aryan or mixed character of his heroes. He 
makes both the wives of Yaydti daughters of Asuras, — • 
Devaydni being, according to him, the daughter 
of Sukra, the priest of the Asuras, and Sarmisthd the 
daughter of Brishaparva, an Asura king. Of Yaydti’a 
sons he says at the end of the eighty-fifth chapter of 
the A'di Parva that from Yadu were descended the 
Y^davas, from Turvasu the Yavanas, from Druhyu the 
Bhojas, from Anu the Mlechohhas, and from Puru,, 

2 
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who is said to have pleased bis father by leading him 
his youth, came down the Pauravas, the ancestors of 
the Kurus. Dhritarishtra and P4ndu are, made to 
descend from Puru at the end of a long line of 
progenitors, and Krishna from Yadu in the same 
manner.^ The formidable array of names, male and 
female, in both the genealogies, something which no 
real historian can boast of, is enough to show the purely 
imaginary character of these genealogies and can be 
taken as such— as a real enumeration ol men and 
women — only by child-like intellects to which all 
stories are histories. The descent of the five Pindavas 
from five of the Vedic gods and ot‘ their common wife 

* Pufu had three sons by his wife Paushlhi, — Pravfra, I ^ vara 
and RaudrAsva. Pravira’s wife was Suraseni, who gave birth 
to Manasyu. Manasyu had three sons by his wife Sauviri, the 
eldest of whom was named Anvakbh/inu. Raudrasva had for his 
wife the nymph Misrakesf, who presented him with ten sons, — 
Richeyu, Riksheyu, Krikneyu, Sthandileyu, Vaneyu, Jaleyu, 
Tejeyu, Satyeyu, Dharmeyu and Sannateyu. Richeyu had a son 
named Matinar, who again had four sons, Tansu, M ^han, Atirath 
and Druhyu. Tansu's son was llin, who had by his wife 
Rathantarf five sons named Dushmanta, Sura, Bhima, Pravasu and 
V^su. From Dushmanta came, by Sakuntala, Bharata, and from 
him Bhumanyu. Bhumanyu had, by his wife Pushkarinf, six sons 
named Suhotra, Diviratha, Suhota, Suhavfh, Sujayu and Richika. 
But it is a far cry yet to the heroes of the Mahdhharata^ and as 
the reader*s patience is perhaps already taxed to the utmost, we 
stop here. Tiiis genealogy is to be found in the 94th chapter of 
the A'di Parva. We omit the YAdava genealogy altogether, as 
we know it will be read even with less patience on account of its 
long and monotonous array of names. 
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Draupadi from the saorifioial altar, shows that the poet 
who conceived this story did not care to disguise its 
fictitious character. The same thing may be said of the 
hundred sons of Dhritarashtra, specially of the way in 
which they came to be a hundred. In fact the ancient 
name of the Mahdhhdrata — ^Itihdsa* (history) — is a great 
misnomer, and it bespeaks the utter ignorance in which 
the masses of our country were kept for centuries, and 
the narrow character of the education which the 
majority even of the upper clases received, that this 
book was almost universally received as history by our 
people till about two generations back and is even now 
so accepted by the ignorant and the half-educated. It is 
so full of astounding things told about nature and man, 
that those whom even a modicum of liberal education 
has given an idea of the reign of law in the physical 
And moral world and of the nature of real history, can 
at once see that it is little better than a book of fables 
intended for the entertainment and instruction (not 
always of a healthy nature) of the ignorant masses. 
It is hardly credible that the really learned among the 
ancients regarded it as anything but a story-book, 
However, in the very beginning of the present age, 
Raja Rammohan Ray, after whom the age is justly 
called, drew the attention of his countrymen to the 
significance of one of the very opening verses of the 
epic, in which the poet says to all who have ears 
to hear that his work is a product of imagination 
and should not be taken as history, Vy^sa, said 
to be the original composer of the poem, says tc 
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Oanesha, whom Brahmd recommended to him as ’ his 
amanuensis : — 

iTifHT ^ w 

That is, ‘‘Be thou the writer, 0 Ganeaha, of this 
Bharata^ which I am going to dictate to you and which 
I have imagined by my mind.” However, the fictitious 
nature of the Mahdhhdrata story, specially of its central 
figure, Krishna, will be more and more evident as 
we proceed. 



Nt3SKHr 
IWlTUtt OF culC®* 
^ibrajiy 


V. Vishnu and Krishna in later Literature . 

I shall now speak of the gradual evolution of Vishnu 
and Krishna in our later ancient literature. Ancient 
India, it is well-known, has no history in the ordi- 
nary sense. The only history it has is its literature, 
and that is a history not of dates, but of periods, 
each comprising centuries, and fixed with varying 
degrees of probability. Narrations and genealogies, such 
as we find in the epics and the Puranas, cannot be 
accepted as historical, not simply because they are 
mixed up with absurd and miraculous stories, but 
because even when they make statements which are 
possibly true, they are not confirmed by the contem- 
porary history of other nations. Indian history in the 
ordinary sense began from the rise of Buddhism, when 
we came into contact with other nations, and their 
records began to throw light on our social and political 
condition. The Greek invasion is another great land- 
mark in our real history, when a really history-loving 
nation had the opportunity of studying our national 
life and commenting upon it. Making these our 
starting points, we may form a rough idea of the gradual 
evolution of our social and religious life from the 
study of our ancient literature. As to actual kings, 
their feuds and conquests, even of actual religious 
teachers,— with the single exception of Buddha, who, 
as we have already said, forms the very starting point 
of this history, — the doctrines taught and the changes 

I \ f . 
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brought about by them, we have no records whatever 
that can be relied on as history. 

There is a general agreement among orientalists as 
to the periods of our ancient literature. The earlier 
limit, the beginning of the first or Mantra period, of the 
period when the Vedio hymns were composed and com- 
piled, cannot indeed be fixed with any certainty or even 
probability. But that it cannot be later than B. C. 20GO 
seems to be generally agreed upon. The composition 
of the hymns and even the compilation of the Riks 
in the form of a Samliita may be supposed to have 
ended by B. C. 1400 and the preparation of the Sdman 
and Yajiiii Savihitds, which means their separation 
from the earlier Brdhmanas or ceremonial manuals, 
to have taken about six centuries more. The first 
period, therefore, the period of the composition and 
compilation of the Vedic hymns in their three varieties 
of Rik, Sdman and Yaj its,— metre, song and prose — 
with its two divisions just indicated, is supposed to 
have extended from B. C. 2000 to B. 0. 1000. The 
earlier Brcdimanas, with the Upanishads contained in 
them, — for instance the Satapatha Brdhmana contain- 
ing the Brihaddranyaka Upamshad, — belong to this 
period. The second period, that of the composition 
of the later Brdhmanas and the rest of the principal 
C^anwfeocfo— extends from B. 0, 1000 to B. 0. 500. 
The third or Sutra Period, that in which the aphoristic 
works in exposition of the Yedas, including Panini’s 
Ghrammar^ the metrical Upanishads, the Bnddhistio 
StUtaa and the chief systems of philosophical aphorisms 
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were composed, is supposed to have extended from 
B« C. 500 to B. 0. 200. The fourth period, called the 
Dharma S^stra Perioi, extending from B. G. 200 to 
A. D. 500, is the one in which such metrical law-book's 
as those ascribed to Manu, Yfijnavalkja and N^rada 
were composed. To this period is also assigned the 
sectarian Upanishads, for instance the Rama Tdpaniya^ 
(ropdla Tapaniya and Nrisimha Tapaniya^ in which 
particular individuals, historical or mythical, are 
represented as incarnations of the Supreme Being. L'he 
next period, from A. D. 500 to about A. D. 1000, is 
called the Puranio Period, the period in which the 
Puranas in their present forms, originally based perhaps 
on the ^Itihdsa^FiLrana^ mentioned in the BrdhmanaSj 
were composed and the sectarian religions first taught 
in the so-called A'lharvaii Upanishads were developed. 

Now, we have seen the germs of Vishnu worship 
and the germs also of the later Krishna legend in the 
Rigveda. The SUmaveda being little more than a 
collection of Riks set to music, it is of no historical 
importance. In the Brdhmanas contemporaneous with 
the two Yajurveda Samhitds we find Vishnu in a much* 
more developed form than in the Rigveda, He has 
become to some the chief of the gods, and to the 
imagination of the priestly composers of these works 
he is identified with the Vedio ceremonial— ‘raywo vai 
Vishnuh! But there is nothing in this period like 
the veneration felt for him in the epic and Puranio 
literature. On the contrary he is sometimes rather 
roughly handled and his elevation to the chief 
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among the gods resented in an irreverent manner. 
For instance, the following story taken from the 
Satapatha Brdhmana* ( XIV. 1. 1. )j but found 
also in some other Brdhmanas, will suffice to prove our 
statement : — 

‘‘The gods Agni, Indra, Soma, Makha, Vishnu, and 
and the Visve Devah, except the two Asvins, performed 
a sacrificial session. Their place of divine worship 

was Knrukshetra They entered upon the session 

thinking, ‘May we attain excellence ! May we become 

glorious ? May we become eaters of food f* They 

spake, ‘Whoever of us, through austerity, fervour, 
faith, sacrifice, and oblations, shall first compass the 
end of the sacrifice, he shall be the most excellent of 
us, and shall then be in common to us all.’ ‘So be it,’ 
they said. Vishnu first attained it, and he became 
the most excellent of the gods ; whence people say, 

‘Vishnu is the most excellent of the gods.’ But, 

indeed, Vishnu was unable to control that ( love of ) 

glory of his Taking his bow, together with three 

arrows, he stepped forth. He stood, resting his head 
on the end of the bow. Not daring to attack him, the 
gods sat themselves down all around him. Then the 
ants said'— these ants (vamri), doubtless, were that 
(kind called) ‘upadika’— ‘What would ye give to him 
who should gnaw the bowstring V — ‘We would give him 
the (constant) enjoyment of food, and he would find 
water even in the desert : so we would give him every 
enjoyment of food.* — ‘So be it,’ they said. Having 

e Eggeling’s translation in the 'Sacred Books of the East’ 
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gone nigh unto him, they gnawed his bowstring. 
When it was cut, the ends of the bow, springing 
asunder, out off Vishnu’s head. It fell with (the sound) 
‘ghrin and on falling it became yonder sun. And 
the rest (of the body) lay stretched out (with the top 
part) towards the east... The gods spake, Werily, our 
great hero (mahan v'lrah) has fallen. ’...The gods rushed 
forward to him, even as those eager to secure some 
gain (will do). Indra reached him first. He applied 
himself to him, and encompassed him, and in encom- 
passing him, he became (possessed of) that glory of 
his.’’ 

As I have already said in speaking of the Rigvedio 
Vishnu and Krishna, the writers of the Vaishnava 
Puranaa took ample revenge on the writers of such 
anti-Vishnuite Vedic stories and avenged their god by 
numerous stories of feuds between Indra and Krishna 
in which the former was invariably worsted and 
humbled. Unlike the followers of the Puranaa ignorant 
of Vedic literature, to whom Vishnu is the God of 
gods and has always been 80 ,The writers of the Puranaa, 
who may be supposed to have been well-read in the 
Vedas, bore a grudge to Indra and felt that they could 
not instal Vishnu or his incarnation Krishna on the 
hearts of their followers without first humbling that 
god. However, coming to the Upan ishads, we fin d, in 
some o f the earliest of _them ,^Vi i^nu identified in a 
manner with Brahman , wh ile in others it is Indra , 
Viyn or Rudra who gets the honou r. I n Chhd'f i^gya, 
{i. 6. 6-8) and in laA 16 the divi ne person s uppo sed to 
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ocoa py the solar disc ia described as a glorious form of 
CSe^Supreme Being. In the beginning, of the 
Vpaninhadf V^yu, the** wind -god, is said to be the 
seDSttouXj pri^a^fea m) manifestation of Brahman while 
in the KattshUaki it is IndraTl^o identifie s h imself 
wi th the Absolute in t he spirit of the ITpani sha dic 
philosophy. In the Sietdsvatara, much later than the 
(/panishads alFeady mentioned, but still one of the 
chief twelve, Br ahma n is address ed and spoken of 
under the sectarian names of Ham and Rudra. But 
the ffpanishads are uncontroversial and do not quarrel 
with one another like the Puranas. Their chief 
concern is with Brahman, not with the relative ex- 
cellence of the gods. And the gods they incidentally 
extol wear in them their Vedic unincarnate form. The 
doctrine of special incarnation, which, not contented 
with God’s manifestation in the human soul and in 
the powers of nature, makes him live and move with 
men as one of themselves, is yet absent. It appears 
first in the sectarian Upanishads and is elaborated 
in the epics and the Puranas. 

The Kurus and the Pinchalas, who are practically 
unknown in the Rigveda^ are frequently mentioned in 
the BrdhmanaSi, and even the names of some of the 
heroes of the Mdhdbhdrataf for instance * Dhritar^shtra^ 
the son of Vichitravirya ’ (Kdthaka, X. 6) and 
^Janmejaya, the son of Parikshitc^’ (Satapatha, IV.. 
& Y) are found in them.. ^Krishna, the son of 
Devaki’ is mentioned, as we have already seen, in 
the Chhdndoffya, Of the passage in the KdthaJca^ 
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already referred to, Professor Bggeling says in a foot- 
note of his translation of the Satapatha^ ^^From this 
passage — which unfortunately is not in a very good 
condition in the Berlin MS. — it would appear that 
animosities had then existed between the Kurus and 
P^nohilas/ Besides this slight indication of a feud 
between these two peoples, there is not in the whole 
range of Brdhmana and Upaniahad literature anything 
to show that a war of such magnitude as the 
MaJicthhitrata describes took place in this period. If any 
such thing had happened in this period — the period 
of the compilation of the Vedic hymns, with which 
the battle is connected, for Vedavy^sa, the chief of 
the compilers, is said to be its first poet — it would 
probably have had a place in this literature. Nor is 
there any mention in it of the existence of such a great 
epic as the Mahdhhctrata, It is not impossible indeed 
that the ‘Itihasa-Purana* mentioned here and there in 
some Brdhmanas contained descriptions of local and 
tribal feuds not important enough to finfl any 
place in such serious literature. However, coming 
to the next period and its literature, the Sutra, 
we find Panini taking cognizance only of the early 
BrahmanaSj — even the Aranyahas, not to speak of 
later literature, being unknown to him. A. great 
epic narrating a great war was not likely to escapo 
his notice if it then existed. In the Buddhist 
Suttasy which belong to this period, Krishna, the 
central figure of the Mahdlihdrata^ the &od incarnate 
whose worship the whole epic is intended to teach, is 
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still mentioned as an Asura, proving that he had not 
yet been recognised as god and that no great work, 
if any at all, had then been written to celebrate his 
doings. We have therefore to come down, in our search 
after the Mahdlihdraia and its god, to the fourth 
period of our ancient literature, the Dharmas^stra 

J Period, which, as we have seen, extends from B. C. 
200 to A. D. 500, and here our search is rewarded with 
success, A great authority of this period is Patanjali, 
author of the Yoga Sutras and of the Mahabhitshya^ 
the celebrated commentary on PaninPs Grammar, 
It has been ascertained with great probability that he 
lived during the reign of Pushpamitra, who flourished 
from B, C. 178 to 142. In his great commentary he 
makes mention of events, for instance, the killing 
of Kamsa by Krishna, and quotes passages, which 
must have had a place in some literary work depicting 
the doings of Krishna and the Pindavas. We may 
therefore conclude that the Mahcfbhirata, in at least its 
first form as an epic, existed in his time. However, 
we must look into the proof of this statement more 
olosely. 



The Mahaibha rata and its Krishna 

The Mahctlihctrata has grown through ages and is 
the product of many writers. Of this the book itself 
affords clear evidence inspite of the blind faith of the 
ignorant masses that it was composed by a single 
writer, Vedavyasa, the compiler of the Vedas. 
In the first chapter of the book it is said that Vedaydsa 
originally composed it under the name of Bhdrata- 
mmhitif and that in that form it contained only the 
main story of the Kuru Panch^la war and did not 
include the episodes. The number of verses in this 
form of the book is said to have been only twenty*four 
thousand. Vy^sa is then said to have added to the 
original poem, so that it grew into sixty lakhs of verses 
of which only one lakh exist on the earth. Leaving 
aside the statement about the remaining fifty lakhs as 
pure myth, we may say that even the one lakh did not 
come into existence as quickly as the above statement 
indicates. For in the very next chapter of the book, 
called the Parva-sangraliaj the enumeration of chapters, 
the number of verses in the book is given as 84,836. 
The statement in the first chapter, then, of the poem 
containing a lakh of verses must have been added long 
after the actual enumeration of verses in the second 
chapter, when the bulk of the book had gone beyond 
the number given in the latter. The present form of 
the book, including its supplementary portion called 
the Harivamsa, contains 107,390 verses. There is a 
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referenoe ia the aeooad chapter to the sapplementary 
parts oE the book, which therefore mast aho have been 
iatrodaoed aEter the book had taken its present form. 
The book is full oE such additions and interpolations, 
which amply proves the multiplicity of hands which 
have contributed to its production. However, in the 
light of these statements in the poem itself we find in 
it four distinct strata, — the first containing 24,000 
verses, the second 84,836, the third 100,000, and the 
fourth 107,390. Bat, as we have already seen, there 
was a time when there were only the materials of an 
•epic in the form of heroic lays or stories called “Itih^sa- 
Purana,*' but no epic in the proper sense. These lays or 
•stories may be regarded as really the first stratum of 
the Mahdhhdrata, Mention is made in the completed 
book of 8,800 verses called Vijdsa-hntas^ which are 
most obscure in their meaning. These are supposed by 
some scholars to represent the first form of the book, — 
the original heroic lays from which it has grown. The 
shadowy character of the epic’s relation to Vedavyasi 
may be seen from the following statements in the poem 
itself. Vedavy4sa, having composed the poem, taught 
it to his own son Suka and to Sumanta, Jaimini, Paila 
and Yaisampdyana, each of whom published a distinct 
Samhitd of what he had learnt. Yaisampayana recited 
his version of the poem at the Sarpayajna (Snake- 
sacrifice) of Janmejaya, Arjuna’s great-grandson. One 
of the hearers of this recitation was XJgrasrav^, the 
great Pauranika or story-teller, ITgrasravd, having 
once visited the Naimisha forest, where a number of 
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riahis were offering a great sacriffoe, was requested by 
them to recite what he had heard from Vaisamp^yana 
at the Snake-sacrifice. He did so. He is represented 
as the speaker in the poem up to where he introduces 
Yaisampdyana. But who is the person, or who are 
those that speak of Ugrasrav;^, Vaisampayana and 
Yydsa J They, and not these three, are the real 
authors of the Mahahhdrata^ and no one can say who 
they are, I 

However, to proceed in our journey in search of 
the oxigmaX Mnhcthhdratay — as Pantanjali seems to have 
been familiar with some form of the poem in the 
.second century B. C., it may have existed for about a 
hundred years or more before him, and its mention in the 
Asvalayana Grihya Sutras belonging to the middle of 
the Sutra Period, may not possibly be an interpolation, as 
it is suspected to be. But the epic in its present form, 
nay even in one of its earlier forms — containing the 
description of a great war in which the Yavanas, 
that is the lonians or Greeks, helped, and princes from 
all parts of the country took part, and of an empire 
oxtending to the farthest limits of the country, — cannot 
have been written before the Greek invasion or even 
before the great empire of Asoka had arisen and given 
our poets the idea of what an empire really is. Our 
ancient writers, even up to Manu in the fourth period 
of our literature, have no idea of such an empire, and, 
as I have already said, of a great war of the magnitude 
described in the book. If Yudhisthira had reigned, 
bought and conquered in pre-Buddhistic times, as he is 
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said in the poem to have done, ancient literature would 
have been full of his doings instead of being entirely 
silent about him, as it actually is. The same thing is 
true of Krishna and of his sayings and doings as they 
are represented in the Mahdhharata. Such a great hero 
and religious teacher, if he had actually lived in 
ancient times, as be is said to have done in the poem, 
could not have escaped notice in the sacred literature 
of his time. The MahcfhMrata, therefore, in its full epic 
form, belongs to a time not only after Buddha and the 
Greek invasion, but after Asoka. As we have already 
said, it refers to Buddhist monuments as having ousted 
the temples of the gods. As to the war it describes, it 
must be a magnified poetic picture of some tribal feud 
such as is mentioned in the K(ithaha» For aught we 
know, Sudas’s war with the ten kings mentioned in the 
Rigveda (VII. 18,33 & 83 may have furnished the 
authors with the idea of a great war in ancient times, 
and they may have painted it in the brilliant colours 
derived from the great wars that took place in the 
times nearer that in which they lived. 

As to Krishna, his relation^with the main story of 
the Mahdhhclrata is slight, and in the original 
narration of the war he may have been quite 
absent. Even when introduced into the poem, he 
was at first perhaps only a hero and politician, 
and not God incarnate. As we have already 
seen, the idea of God taking human form and living 
among men came very late in our literature. It 
lOame only in the Dharmasdstra period, and even the 
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earlier Dharinas^stras, suoh as that of ManU| which is 
largely quoted in the Mahdbhdrata^ are without this 
idea. The Bhagavadgita and the other GUas and religi- 
ous dissertations in the Mahdhhdrata in which Krishna 
appears prominently as a religious teacher and God 
incarnate^ are evidently very late additions to the ori- 
ginal epic. This is clear from the abrupt way in which 
some of them, specially the Bhagavadgitd^ are intro- 
duced into the body of the poem, like patches of new 
cloth sewn with an old piece, and from the knowledge 
of later times, manners and religious doctrines which 
they betray. But there are indications, however slight, 
to show that the worship of Krishna as a hero or demi- 
god existed in the country as early as 300 B. G. In 
the account which Megasthenes, who was the Greek 
ambassador at the court of Chandragupta, has left of 
India, he says that in his time Heracles was worshipped 
at Methora and Kleisobora, — words which most scho- 
lars interpret as meaning that Krishna as a hero like 
the Greek Heracles was worshipped at Mathura and 
Krishnapura, Now, who was this Krishna, if not the 
Greek Heracles himself, whom our people may have 
recognised as a god on account of their close contact 
with the Greeks ? Borrowing gods from . other peoples 
is a common practice with nations, and we have done 
so in all periods of our history. But supposing that 
this ^Heracles’ was an indigenous god, where could he 
come from f Two theories may be proposed about the 
matter. Either he was some non-Aryan hero, say, 
the non-Aryan Krishna of the Rigvedcp^ who may havo> 

8 
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long been hononred by his race but not until that time 
recognised by the Aryans. The recognition may have 
come about the time we are speaking 'of,— perhaps 
with the aryanisation of the tribe whose god or hero 
he was. Or he was the product of mere poetic imagi- 
nation, which had taken its hint from the two Krishnas 
mentioned in the Rigveda^ the one a composer of Vedic 
mktas and the other a warrior. In the Mahdbhdratic 
Krishna both the religious and warlike characters are 
combined. To us the latter theory seems more 
probable. Even a non-Aryan god or hero, worshipped 
by large classes of people, specially one bearing a name 
mentioned in the Rigveda^ was not likely to escape 
notice by our ancient writers. On the other hand, 
there are numerous shrines in India, perhaps in other 
countries also, which owe their gods only to imagina- 
tion. What are Benares, Gaya, Puri and Kamrup— to 
name only a few — but such shrines — shrines not sacred 
to any actual heroes or heroines y Mathura, Brindaban 
and Dwaraka may be such shrines and nothing more. 
In the present case, the temptation to inventing a god, 
or if the other theory is accepted, to developing and 
popularising a god already receiving worship from 
some people, was very great. The secret of the spread 
of Buddhism must soon have been found ont by the 
Br4hmanas. It was the position of Buddha as the 
central figure in his religion. The s^stras appeal only 
to the learned few ; a per8on*-<->one realising to some 
extent at least the popular ideals of excellence-appeals 
to all. Before tbe rise or popularisation of Krishna- 
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worship the rapid progress of Buddhism must have 
deeply alarmed the leaders of Yedio society and set 
them thinking of the best way to stem the tide. 
Besides the other methods adopted, of which we need 
not speak, the setting up of a rival to Buddha must 
have commended itself as the most important. The 
Buddhist JcftaJca stories,— stories of the numerous 
previous incarnations of Buddha — must have suggested 
the incarnations of the most benign and popular of the 
Vedic gods— Vishnu. And as Buddha was by birth a 
Kshatriya and by character a religious teacher, so was 
his rival, Krishna, conceived to be, though perhaps 
the warlike predilections of the epic poets made him 
more of a warrior than became his mission as a 
religious teacher. This seems to us to be the origin 
of the so-called Bhagavata Dharma, which was indebted 
not only for many of its teachings, but also for the 
conception of its central figure, to Buddhism. Krishna 
Vasudeva was not its author, but its product. Its 
authors were that long line of thinkers who tried to 
grapple with the problems that had arisen in Vedic 
society from the rise and spread of Buddhism in the 
country. The old religion of sacrifices to the 
gods had failed. The religion of the Upanishads 
was unsuited to the masses. Even among the learned, 
whom it might suit, one interpretation of it had led to 
Nihilism. Buddhism itself, at any rate in its Hin^yana 
form, seemed a logical outcome of this mode of inter- 
pretation. How was then Vedic theism to be con- 
served ? On what line should it develop ? How were the 
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broken forces of Brahmanism to be rallied F The 
Bhdgavata Dharma, or, to call it by its more correct 
name, Vaishnavism, was an answer to these questions » 
The answer was given in various forms in the Mahd- 
hhdrata and the Puranas, though all had one common 
central character. It was given mostly in the name of 
one fancied teacher, that of Krishna Yasudeva. The 
earlier Yaishnavas knew he was not historical. To 
hem as well as to the wisest of their later followers,, 
he was only the indwelling Logos, the Supreme Reason 
incarnate in man. Whatever therefore seemed true 
and beautiful to them — even what they considered 
expedient for the conservation of religion — they 
ascribed to Krishna. Here, therefore, we take leave 
of Krishna as the supposed founder of Bhdgavatism. In 
our subsequent essays on the subject we shall deal with 
the philosophy, doctrines and practical sddhanas of 
Yaishnavism as they developed at the hands of ite 
many teachers from the time of the Mahcihhctrata to* 
quite recent times. 



VII. The Vishnu of the Puranas 

The Vishnu of the Puranas is the universe conceived 
as a person. This conception is purely Upanishadio.* 
The idea of creation given in the Chhandogya and other 
Upanishads is that the Divine Being manifested himself 
in the form of the world both in its organic and 
inorganic aspects. The idea is indeed found in imper- 
fect forms in the Rigveda^ but it is in the Upanishads 
that it has taken a definite shape. What unrefiective 
people conceive as dead matter, is, in the enlightened 
vision of the Upanishadic seers, nothing but a form in 
which the Supreme Consciousness itself appears to us. 
This Idealistic view is found throughout the higher 
Puranas inspite of the crudities and extravagant fancies 
which abound in them. When the philosophic vision 
takes the form of poetry, it describes the world as an 
embodied person with its various parts as his limbs and 
organs. The Puranas revel in such descriptions, but 
the original from which they copy is the following 
stanza in the Mundaka Upanishad : 

unit I 

HTWt w 11 

That is, ^^Heaven is his head, the sun and the moon 
are his eyes, the directions are his ears, the Vedas as 
uttered are his speech, air is his breath, the world is 
his heart, the earth has come out of his feet ; he is the 
inner Self of all creatures.” (II. 1. 4.) The Visvarupa or 
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cosmio form of the Supreme Being seen by Arjuna and 
described in the Bhagavadgitd is only an amplification 
of this passage. The Puranas are full of such amplifi- 
cations, but they go a step further than the G^td and 
represent what is only a figure of speech as a person in 
fiesh and blood moving about and conversing with his 
creatures. The ignorant and thoughtless reader of the 
Puranas does not see that their authors are indulging 
in poetic fancy and takes them as stating facts — such 
facts as he can apprehend, namely, visible and tangible 
facts. He has neither the philosophical nor the 
literary training to grasp the writer’s meaning, This is 
true not only of the great mass of those who only hear 
the Puranas read and expounded, but perhaps of a large 
fraction of their students. But the writers of the Pura- 
nas can hardly be blamed for this. They make no secret 
of the fact that the representation ou Vishnu as an 
embodied person with limbs and organs like those of a 
man is purely metaphorical. The popular idea of 
Vishnu is that he is a person with four arms holding a 
conch, a quoit, a club and a lotus in them. His head 
is adorned with a crown and his ears with ear-rings. A 
garland of wild flowers encircles his neck, and a gem 
called KatLstubha is suspended on his breast, which is 
also adorned with a circle of hairs growing thereon and 
called Srivatsa. He wears a bright yellow garment. 
Sri or Lashmi, his wife, rests on his bosom. The 
ignorant Vaishnava sets up this figure in stone or 
metal and worships it with various material offerings, 
believing it to be a true representation of his deity. 
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B\xt what do his scriptures say ? Let us first hear the , 
Vishnu Purana, In Chap. XXII, Pt. I, Pardsara says 
to Maitreya t — 

sniepruihiTTi ftssir i 

NNnsinf wunnrjj ii 

’^ETTETWR^ NTipft fWWtnWpTTTOil^ | 

Minpj ti 

Hprt II 

W II 

^ w ^ ii 
v’^^vT X5 HTsrr i 

^T wmi 

That is, ‘‘I bow down to the infinite and all- 
pervading Being who is the source of all things and 
proceed to say what was spoken to me by Vasistha. 
The Lord Hari holds the transcendent formless and 
pure Self of this universe as the Kaustuhha gem, 
Pradhdna (the seed of the material world according to 
the Sankhya philosophy) appears in Madhava (that is 
Vishnu) as the circle of hairs called srivataa^ and huddhi 
(the first manifestation of Pradhdna) as his club. God 
holds the elements, the senses and the two kinds of 
ahankdra (egoity rdjasilca and tdmasika) as his conch and 
bow, Vishnu holds as his quoit manas (the sensorium) 
which represents power and is quicker than air. The 
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.five-oolonred garland named mijayanti worn by the 
oinb-bearer represents, 0 twice-born one, the five 
subtle essences.” 

The writers of the Puranas are deeply influenced by 
the Sankhja philosophy and whenever they speak of 
the parts and aspects of the world, they invariably do 
so in terms used in that philosophy. Kapila, or 
whoever else may have been the founder of the 
philosophy, seems to have fixed once for all the form 
in which the universe was to be conceived by those who 
came after him. The Sankhya of these Ifiter writers 
is not indeed pure Sankhya, It is largely intermixed 
with Vedantic ideas. It would however be hardly too 
much to say that all later Hindu Metaphysics is a 
mixture — an attempted harmony — of the Sankhya and 
Vedanta philosophies. So we may as well give in a 
few words the Sankhya scheme of the world. The 
world as it presents itself to our senses is purely 
phenomenal. It has not the simplicity or the 
permanence which unreflective people ascrible to it. 
It is the product of two noumenal factors both of which 
are hidden from our view, but are inferred from their 
phenomenal effects. They are Pmlcriti or Pradhdna 
on the one side and Purusha on the other, PraJcrlti 
is unconscious but active, Purusha is conscious but 
inactive. When they come together, the first product 
of their contact is Mahat or Buddhi, undifferenced 
consciousness. Mahat differentiates itself into Ahankdra 
or egoity on the one hand and Panchatanmdtrd^ the 
subtle essences of the five material elements, on the 
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other. Ahankdra again differentiates itseU into tlje 
five organs of knowledge and manas or the aensoriam 
as their support or unity and the five organs of action — 
speech, the hands and feet, and the organs of excretion 
and generation. The five subtle essences develop into 
the five gross elements which meet our senses. All 
things in heaven and earth are reduced by the Sankhya 
philosophers to these Panchavimsati tattvas or twenty- 
five categories. It is perhaps the simplicity of the 
scheme more than its depth or accuracy which 
commended itself to later philosophers and made them 
disinclined to taking any further trouble in classifying 
the objects of the world. However, we hope the short 
statement we have given of the Sankhya philosophy 
will help the render to understand the extract from the 
Vuhiiu we have already given and the following from 
the Bh(tgavata^ which deals with the same subject that 
we have already spoken of, namely, the real meaning 
of the figure of Vishnu which receives popular worship. 
In the 11th chapter, 12th canto, of the Purana Saunaka 
says to Ugrasravas. : — 

wwuftr iraiT w v: \\ 
uvt ^ it 

That is, ^‘You are pious, the chief among the wise 
and know the secrets of all Tantras. So 1 ask you a 
<)ne8tioD. The Lord of Sri (glory) is pure consciousness, 
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blit in the act of worship the Tantrikaa imagine him as 
having organs, conveyances and weapons. We wish to 
know all about religious practices. Jt'lease tell ns how 
and with reference to what tattvas they conceive him 
in this manner.” Ugrasravd replied as follows 
BvreRis I 

nr: ifnfiT 'rwanRtfit: ii 

ftriT i 

®nf»r: sit% flw; jwt: h 

nan<rfef: i 

BMflwtJ5>sfr ispr; i 

vlMTfsr ijjift ^r: jaiirajfsfT: n 
nr^Tsnf ^ yaat mt’iwt f«ta: i 

trr^a^T^Pr €»air^nT ii 

?r<iiwT arrfqat fq^: n 

SBint qsTBTBngit ?w!l i 

fqHfw BTIJ' nlnw ^ wirt j ii g% i 
«Vw qrt ^nT*l?f7 n 

MiiNTqiTRtfH^'sir nw' ii 

qflw: BilqwgMf ^anaw’ qRt avi i 
wrt aw‘ n 
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That is ^‘Bowing down to my teachers, I ppoo^d 
to speak of the manifestations of Vishnu as they have 
been spoken of in the Vedas and the Tantras by great 
teachers like Brahman (the ‘lotus-born’ ) and others* 
The phenomenal mrai ( cosmic body ), in which 
conscious body the three worlds appear, is composed of 
nine categories ( tattvas ) beginning with Miyi, This 
is the form of the Divine Person. The earth is the 
Lord’s feet, heaven his head, the sky his navel, the 
sun his eyes, air his nostrils, and the directions his ears. 
Praj^pati is God’s organ of generation and death his 
organ of excretion. The presiding deities of the world 
are his arms, the moon is his sensorium and Yama his 
eye*brow8. Modesty and desire are his upper and 
lower lip, moonlight is his teeth, and illusion his smile. 
Trees are his hairs and clouds the locks of his head. 
As is this human person, proportioned according to 
his limbs, so is this Divine Person, proportioned 
according to the worlds comprised in him. The 
unborn all-pervading One holds in his breast the light 
of his own Self as the Kavstuhha gem and the spreading 
rays of that light as the visible srivatsa. He wears his 
own May^ consisting of various giinas { qualities ) as 
a garland of wild flowers, the Vedas as a yellow 
garment, and the tri-syllabic Om as the sacriflcial 
thread. The Deity puts on the Sankhya and the Yoga 
doctrines as his ear-rings and over-lordship, which 
removes the fears of all, as his crown. The seat, called 
the ‘infinite,’ ‘the undeveloped’ ( Pradhdna ) on which 
he is seated, is the sattva guna composed of virtue^ 
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wiidom and such other qualities, and is known in the 
world as padma ( lotus ). He holds as his club the 
chief category ( prana ) which is composed of physical 
and mental strength, the category of ap ( water ) as 
his conch, and that of tejas ( fire ) as his quoit named 
^Sudarsana’ ** The metaphorical exposition goes on, 
interpreting many other things relating to Vishnu in 
the above manner, for instance his wife Sri as only 
the inexhaustible glory of the Self and his bearer 
Oaruda as nothing but the Vedas. But what we have 
extracted is enough for our present purpose. 




VIII. The Furanic Triad or Trinity 

The Puranic conception of Vishnu given in the- pre- 
ceding essay is really the Vedio conception of Brahmd, 
Apara Brahman, Hiranyagarbha or Prajapati. Brahman 
as the Supreme Cause is Para-Brahman. Brahman as 
the first effect is the Kirya-Brahman under the various 
names just mentioned. It was Brahmd and not Vishnu 
or Siva who originally enjoyed the honour of being the 
first emanation from the Supreme Being. As the 
Mundaka XJpanishad says, 
film 

» 

That is, “Brahra^ came out as the first among the 
devas. He is the maker of all and the protector of the 
world.’* This view, it seems, continued up to the early 
Buddhist times, as appears evident from Pali literature. 
Then came by and by the turn of Vishnu and Siva^ 
who, as we have seen, had been minor gods in the Rig- 
veda^ but slowly rose into prominence. But though 
Vishnu usurped Brahmd’s place, his worshippers were 
not quite satisfied even by giving him this eminent 
place. They wanted him to be the Supreme Being 
himself, and so we find the Vaishnava Puranas alterna- 
ting between the representation of him sometimes as 
the Supreme Cause and sometimes as the first emana- 
tion^-^between conceiving him as either Nirgma or 
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Sqguna Brahman. The same is true of Siva and his 
worshippers. However, the oonfiioting claims of the 
three gods, i^rahmd, Vishnu and Siva, to be the 
Supreme Cause or effect were in a manner settled by 
the conception of the Trimurti — the Hindu Triad or 
Trinity. We say Mu a manner,’ for the worshippers of 
Brahma and Siva are by no means satisfied with the 
position which their gods receive in the conception, 
«ach sect really claiming the highest position for the 
object of its worship. Let us however examine the 
nature and value of the conception, It is based on the 
Sankhya doctrine of the three gunas or primary quali- 
ties of nature. These qualities are sattvam, rajas and 
tamas. The first is the principle of luminosity or trans- 
parence. Its expressions are knowledge, peace, joy 
and beneficence. The second is the principle of attach- 
ment and, expresses itself in insatiable desire and inces- 
sant activity. The third is the principle of darkness 
and manifests itself in the form of ignorance, inertia 
and the utter ceasation of activity. All things in the 
world, material and immaterial, are said to be mixtures 
of the three gunas or qualities in various proportions. 
Ordinarily it is the predominance of a particular quality 
in an object over the other qualities that makes us 
characterise it as either scZttvika^ rajasiha^ or tdmasika. 
Creation, the actual production of things, is ascribed to 
rajaSi their preservation or persistence to sattvam and 
their destruction or dissolution to tamos, Brahmd re- 
presents rajas, Vishnu sattvam and Siva tamas. The 
first is Creator, the second Preserver and the third 
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Destroyer. That the three processes of creation, pre- 
servation and destruotioD are really three stages or as- 
pects of the same fact and that the distinction is more 
conventional than real, seems to have been more or less 
clearly seen by those who first conceived the Trimurti, 
It is said ever and anon in the Puranas that it is* the 
same person that is Brahmd and also Vishnu and Siva. 
But they cannot always keep up this rational and libe- 
ral position. They often descend to a much lower one, 
namely the sectarian view that the Trimurti consists of 
three different divine beings with varying characters, 
often mutually conflicting. The Vaishnava Puranas 
hold up Vishnu as decidedly higher than ‘Brahm^ and 
Siva, and sometimes paint the two latter in very dark 
colours, ascribing to them feelings and actions of which 
an ordinary mortal would be ashamed. They are not 
satisfied with the role of a mere preserver allotted to 
their god, but represent him as the Supreme Cause or 
first effect from it. This inconsistency they try to hide 
by conceiving two Vishnus, the one called Mahn-Vishnu 
and identified with the Supreme Creator or first Ema- 
nation and the other called simply Vishnu or Upendra 
with the subordinate function of a preserver, A similar 
device is employed in later Puranas like the Brahma* 
mivarta as regards Krishna, — the heroic Krishna of the 
Mahahhdraia being given a lower position and Krishna, 
the son of Yasod^ and the friend of the Brindabana 
cowherds and cowherdesses, the higher. Such devices 
succeed only with those who do not know the historical 
evolution of Vishnu and Krishna as briefly traced in 
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our earlier essays^ and to whom the Paranaa are the 
only authority in such matters* 

However, the real aouroe of the doctrine of the 
three gunaa and even that of three divine persona as 
their embodiments^ seems to be the description of orea* 
tion in the sixth chapter of the Ghhdndogya Upanishad. 
There A runi teaches his son SSvetaketu that the one 
only Supreme Being, wishing to multiply himself and 
manifest himself in the form of creatures, iirat became 
TejdSj the impersonation of fire* Tejas became the 
impersonation of water, which again became Annam, 
food or solid matter conceived as a person. These 
three primeval elements then became mixed up and 
evolved into the various objects of Nature. There are 
no simple elements now, all things being combinations 
of the original three. What we now call fire, water 
and solid matter, present only a predominently large 
proportion of tejaa, ap and annam respectively. All are 
ultimately conscious, being mere forms of the Supreme 
Consciousness. This is a form of Idealistic Monism, 
but the Sankhya is professedly dualistio and conceives 
subject and object as mutually independent. But that 
nothing could be made out of such independence and 
that it could not be made to explain a world presenting 
in all its aspects an apparently indissoluble union of 
subjective and objective elements, was evidently seen 
by the Sankhya philosophers, and thus it was conceived 
that Prakrit!, the objective principle, could not act 
without coming into relation with Purusha, the subjec- 
tive principle, and that Purusha, though conscious in 
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himself, owed all the riohness of his knowledge to his* 
relation with Prakrit! • The writers of the Paranas saw 
both the strength and the weakness of the bankhya 
Philosophy and tVied with more or less success to effect 
a harmony between it and the Vedanta, to which they 
naturally owed allegiance. However, the principles of 
luminosity, activity and inertia are evidently there in 
the Upanishadio conception of ap and annam^ 

all arising from the ilcshanam or thought of the Supreme 
Purusha, and the first Sankhya philosophers seem evi- 
dently to have got their clue from this conception of 
our earliest seers or philosophers. The Puranic des- 
criptions of creation are all mere fanciful paraphrases 
of this Upanishadic conception. This conception itself 
is poetic, as all conceptions must be which are not based 
on scientific observation and philosophical analysis. 
There was no science in those days and whatever philo- 
sophy there was, lacked method and precision. The 
‘‘One only without a second*' could not manifest him- 
self as many without having the many as a moment or 
aspect of his nature. The One indeed is inconceivable, 
in fact an abstraction, apart from the many, as the 
many again are an abstraction apart from the One. As 
the Rishis themselves vaguely think, the many were al- 
ready in the ikshanam or thought of the One, and could 
not be created by him in the ordinary sense of produo< 
tion or evolution. They were, as they now are, a part or 
aspect of his complex nature. Philosophy has to show 
the eternal and necessary elements or characteristics in 
the nature of Reality. Its task is not to trace the 
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process of evolution, which belongs to Science, nor to 
weave fables about the rivalries and quarrels of so- 
called divine beings. But the Puranas indulge in such 
false science and story-telling to quite a sickening 
extent, 

HowliiVer, we conclude with two extracts from the 
BhUgavata giving its more serious view, though coached 
in poetic language, of the Puranic Triad. In the be- 
ginning of Canto I, Chapter 3, it says 

^r^Tnrfij ifiTTiT^ \ 

sput vfh: ii 

II 

II 

That is, “Wishing to create worlds, the Lord in the 
beginning assumed a personal form consisting of six- 
teen parts, Mahat and the rest. When (at the end of 
a cycle) he was in the sleep of samadhi in the (causal) 
waters, the chief of world-creators rose out of the lotus 
in the lake of his navel. That {{, e. the first) surely is 
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the Lord’s form, pure and bright sattvam^ from the 
arrangement of whose limbs the various worlds were 
formed, ithej (the seers) see this form with their en* 
lightened eyes as consisting of a thousand wonderful 
feet, thighs, hands and faces, a thousand heads, ears, 
eyes and noses, and adorned with a thousand crowns, 
garments and earrings. This is the inexhaustible source 
of various incarnations, and out of its small parts (lit. 
parts of parts) devas^ beasts and birds, men and other 
beings are formed.” 

In Canto III, Chapter 9.16, Brahm^i says in the 
course of his hymn of praise to Vishnu ; — 

fHwrr ^ 

rhat is, **1 bow down to thee, 0 divine Tree of the 
world, who, the cause of creation, preservation and des- 
truction as I, thyself the all-pervading one, and Siva, 
divided the root of thy self into three trunks and grew 
into a tree with great branches. ** 



IX. The Furanic Doctrine of Illusion 

The Paranaa are known to be Bhahti Bistros, In 
respect of emotional and practical religion they are 
believed to represent a diatinct advance on the Upa- 
niahada and the literature directly founded on them. 
They indeed emphasise the importance of bhakti or 
reverential love to God and teach various methods of 
cultivating it, Their most distinctive teaching is that 
of God’s incarnation in the form of great men — great 
teachers and workers. By teaching us to contemplate 
the works of these incarnations, they seek to awaken 
hhakti in our hearts, but their doctrine of incarnation 
is founded, as we have seen, on the Vedantio idea of 
the unity of God and man. A true doctrine of hhakti, 
however, cannot be founded on a purely monistic basfs. 
For the purposes of deep worship and the feelings it 
arouses, God must indeed be brought as near to the 
soul of the worshipper as possible. The worshipper 
must realise the presence of his God vividly within and 
without him. And this realisation must owe nothing to 
imagination, but everything to direct knowledge. But 
for the purposes oi real love and reverence it is also 
necessary that the worshipper should feel without a 
shadow of doubt that his God is infinitely greater than 
he — his own individuality. In other words a true- 
philosophical basis of hhakti must have room in it for 
both Monism and Dualism. But we have searched the- 
Puranas in vain for such a basis. The philosophy 
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underlying their teachings is Monism pare and simple. 
Later Vaishnava philosophers like Ramanuja, Madhva 
and Nimbllrka, and notably those of the Ghaitanya 
School of Bengal, have tried to formulate a doctrine 
of unity-in-differenoe as the true basis of hhakik We 
shall speak of their attempts in some of our coming 
essays. As we have often shown in our previous writings, 
the teachings of the (Jpanishads are not always purely 
monistic. Some of the Upanishadic sages teach a 
form of qualified Monism — a doctrine which may be 
called one of unity-in-differenoe. But pure unqualified 
Monism has also a place in the Upanishads. It is 
this diversity of view that has led to the formation of 
two main schools of the Vedanta Philosophy — the 
May^vadi and the Parin^mavadi schools. It is curious 
that the chief Vaishnava Puranas, which form the 
very scriptures of the religion, accept the May^ 
theory without the least equivocation. Whenever 
they rise to a height of philosophical speculation and 
contemplation, they speak of the Supreme Being as 
pure undifferenoed consciousness, which by its inherent 
power of illusion manifests itself as the individual self 
and the diversified universe of things. The individual 
self, when it attains to a state of purity and a con- 
sciousness of its unity with Brahman, loses its individual- 
ity, they distinctly teach, and merges in the Universal. 
The doctrine of the imperishable existence of the indivi- 
dual in conscious unity with the Universal, so promi- 
nent in Christianity and in some of the later forms of 
Vaiahnavism, has no place in these Puranas. 
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That we do not misinterpret these Bhakti Sdstras 
and wrongly aoouse them of allegianoe to the doctrines 
of M6y(ivada and Layavdda^ will be evident from the 
following illustrations we ere going to cite from two of 
the most revered Puranas, the Vishnu and the Bhdga- 
vata. In part II, chapter 3, of the former, Parasara, in 
describing Bbaratvarsha and its advanced worshippers, 
says of the latter : 

xTrinanijt i 

Nfinsnf ^ nirrfSei u 

That is, ‘‘Born in this land of works, these pure- 
hearted men, having offered to Vishnu, the Supreme 
Self, all their disinterested works and their fruits, are 
merged in the Infinite.” In part IV, chapter 15, 
the same speaker, after narrating the destruction of 
Shishup^la at Krishna's hands says : N?! EBTW- 

WEnrnnff ii 

That is, “All his stored up sins having been burnt by 
his remembrance of the Lord, and having been killed 
by the Lord himself, Shishupala was merged in the 
latter.*’ The same is said of a very different person, 
the royal sage Kh^ndikya, in the last but one chapter 
of the book : 

TO ins^BnFTf ii 

That is, ^^Being intensely devoted to the Lord and 
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purified by yayna and other exercises, i^he king was 
merged in the pure Brahman called Vishnu. 

The Ehdgavata abounds in such instances. We cite 
only one from the 24th chapter of Canto XI, in which 
the final absorption of all things in Brahman is 
described by Krishna for the edification of Uddhava. 
After describing the successive merging of all 
relatively gross objects in the relatively subtle, from 
animal bodies at the one end to Mahat on the other, 
Krishna says : 

wrwfH WUlSt I 

wren » 

That is, ‘‘This Mahaiy most richly endowed with 
gunas^ merges in its own givnae. They in their turn 
merge in Prakriti and this in unmodified time. Time 
merges in the illusory individual, and the individual 
in me, the unborn Self. The Self, the source of all 
creation and destruction, is devoid of all gunas and is 
self-dependent.*’ 

An ethical view of the world,— of its creation for a 
supreme end towards which it is gradually progressing— 
is conspicuously absent in these writings in spite of all 
their tall talk about bhaktu The nature of this hhaktij 
which neither aspires after any moral ideal nor hopes 
for its ultimate realisation, we shall examine in another 
essay. 




X. Bhakti in the Vaishnava Puranas 

The hhakti or piety inoulcated in the Vaishnava 
Paranas comes out best in the hymns of praise and 
prayer with which they are interspersed. There are 
some fifty such hymns in the Vishnu and the Bhdgavata 
Parana, most of them being in the latter. These hymns 
are ascribed to historical or mythical persons intro- 
duced into the books. They are not hymns in the 
proper sense, most of them being full of rambling 
thought and containing not a little philosophical 
discussion. But such as they are, they serve to a great 
extent the purpose of stimulating the sort of piety 
characteristic of these semi-religious and semi-philoso- 
phical works. Their most striking feature is the 
Pantheism or Monism which runs through them. 
Without any regard to dramatic effect— to the differ- 
ence of nature and temperament of the various charac- 
ters dealt with, — this Monism is attributed to all 
devotees — to gods, men and demons, to old men and 
children, to erudite scholars and illiterate women. All 
are supposed to be familiar with the conclusions of tht 
Vedanta philosophy and the technicalities of the 
Sankhya, even of the attempted harmony of these 
philosophies. Sometimes even the refutation of opposed 
systems finds a place in these utterances, making i1 
doubtful how much real communion with the indwelling 
Divine Spirit was enjoyed by the writers. However 
as to the unity set forth in these hymns, it does not 
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appear how much it was grasped by direct philosophi- 
cal insight and how much is due to a reverent accep* 
tance of 'the teachings of the Upanishads. Nothing 
like method is to be seen in the profuse philosophising 
which characterises these disquisitions. But the unity 
inculcated in them is* thorough and uncompromising. 
God is identified with all things in the universe, great 
^nd small. The distinction of things and the varying 
degree of Divine manifestation in them is not clearly 
eeen. It will not be unjust therefore to characterise 
the unity taught more as pantheistic than idealistic. 
But along with the immanence of God in man and 
nature, his transcendence is also recognised. This 
doctrine of transcendence takes the form of a theory 
of illusion. The true nature of God is taught to be 
absolute unity — an undifferenced unity of consciousness 
— and the manifoldness and multiplicity of creation as 
ultimately illusory though practically real. That the 
unity has no meaning apart from the plurality, as the 
latter is unmeaning apart from the former, is not seen. 
Creation is taught as rising from a mere unity and as 
ultimately merging in that unity, leaving the whole 
intervening drama without any serious purpose. How- 
ever, the object of emphasising the unity on the part of 
the Puranic writers is evident. There can be no real or 
deep hhakti so long as belief in God is a mere dogma — 
80 long as his presence within and without is not felt 
with the directness of clear vision. Dualistic views 
of God cannot fulfil this condition of true piety. Any 
.svstem of religion trying to fulfil this condition must 
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devotees is not moksha^ that is the absorption in 
Brahman whioh is the ultimate goal of all created 
beings according to these Sdstras, but the devoted 
service, of God. Bat what this seva or service 

means, is nowhere made clear in these writings. And 
it could not bat be so. The service of God can mean 
only the service of his cceatares, God as uncreated and 
perfect being above all wants and therefore requiring 
no servioe for himself. But this is what the Paranas, 
with their theory of illusion, do nob and cannot see. 
Man, with all his wants, desires and pursuits, being 
illusory, cannot be, according to the Paranic system, 
a fib object of service. The Paranic devotee’s aspiration 
for serving God ooald nob therefore have any legitimate 
play or fulfilment. It could take only the one or the 
other of two alternative forms. It could take the form 
of a desire for absorption in God, as it actually does in 
the old Paranas. Or it could feel dissatisfied with the 
extreme abstractness of the M^ytlvMi conception of 
God and conceive him in more anthropomorphic and 
•sensuous forms, and thus hold that the service of God 
was also of a sensuous nature. That this is what 
actually took place in the later history of Vaishnavisra, 
we shall see by and by. But before that we must see 
how and from what causes the old Vaishnavism, based 
mainly on the Vedanta, was transformed into a new 
system whioh oared little for its teachings, and whioh. 
if it tried to avoid some of its errors, committed others 
more serious than any ever committed by it, and fell 
into pitfalls from which nothing oould deliver it. 



XI. The Old and the New School of Vaishnavism 
Yaiahnavism as a distinct creed was first formulated 
in some later rescension of the Mahdhlictrata. At this 
stage and for a long period after, its philosophical basis 
and inspiration were derived from the Sankhya and the 
Vedanta philosophies or rather an attempted harmony 
of the two. The Vedantic docrine of incarnation is only 
a developed form of the idea of the divine immanence 
in man and nature taught in certain portions of the Rig* 
veda^ for instance the Hamsavat! RiJc (V. 4.5), and Rih IV» 
26.1, in which V^madeva says, “I am the moon, I am the 
the sun etc.* and the well-known Purusha SuJtta {Rih 
X. 90). The Upanishads teach everywhere the doctrine 
of immanence or the fundamental unity of Creator and 
creation. But the most remarkable and oft-quoted pas- 
sage on the subject is the third chapter of the Katishitaki 
Upanishad. There, in the dialogue between Indra and 
Pratardana, Indra teaches that the highest good for 
man is to know me”. But by “me* he means not his 
own individuality as a det-a, but the Infinite One who is 
manifest in every person as his true Self. The 
scriptural basis of the philosophical doctrine of incarna- 
tion taught in the later sacred books of the country 
is this Kaushitaki text. The Vedanta Sutras (I, 1,80) 
discuss it in the well-known aphorism mWTOT 

e. “Indra speaks of himself as one with 
the Infinite by looking at himself in the light of Sastric 
teaching as V^madeva did in the Bigveda**^ It is 
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evident that the form of divine incarnation tanght bj the 
Vedanta must be a partial incarnation, for the very idea 
of incarnation or ^‘becoming flesh” implies limitations 
of space, time and individuality. The Sanskrit word 
avatdm^ coming down, brings out even more clearly the 
idea of limitation. In the language of the Bhagavadgitd 
an incarnation of God is a vihhiiti or manifestation of 
him. It is also evident that this manifestation becomes 
conscious only in rare individuals and that in them too 
this consciousness of fundamental unity with God comes 
in rare moments and disappears in the din and hurry of 
ordinary life. This is clearly recognised in the 
Mahdhhdrata, The same Krishna who is made to speak 
as God himself throughout the Bhagavadgitd is made to 
say in the Anugitd — when Arjuna begs him at the end 
of the war to repeat the teachings he had imparted to 
him at its beginning— that he has then lost the state of 
yoga in which he had given out those utterances and 
therefore cannot repeat them. Now, the old Puranas 
all follow this Vedantic tradition and speak of all 
incarnations, including Krishna himself, as partial. In 
Part V., Chapter 8, of the Vishnupurdna the presiding 
deity of the earth appears before Mahdvishnu, the great 
Lord of the world conceived as an embodied Being, and 
prays to him for deliverance from the oppression of the 
demons. In response to her prayer the Lord takes out 
a black and a grey hair from his own head and tells 
the goddess that these two hairs would be born as 
Krishna and BaUrama and kill her oppressors. The 
Bh&gav^ta repeats the same story in its Canto II., 
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Chapter 7, verse 26. In several other passages the 
Bhiigamta speaks of Krishna as a partial incarnation 
of Cod, bat oarioasly enough a well-known Bengali 
translation of the book renders the amsa (*a part*) of 
these passages into puma (‘full*), thus keeping up the 
glorious tradition of keeping the people ignorant of the 
real meaning of the Sastras. Two of such passages will 
be found in Canto X, Chapter 2, of the book, where the 
author speaks of Krishna’s birth as the son of Yasudeva 
and Devaki. The only passage in which the Bhcfgavata 
speaks of Krishna as “Cod himself” and not a part of 
him is to be found in Canto I, Chapter 3, where, having 
enumerated twenty-two incarnations of God including 
Krishna himself among them, and having said that 
his incarnations are innumerable, the author says, 
in verse 2S : 

^ ^ ^ II 

i, e, ‘‘These parts of the great Person, -though 
Krishna is the Lord himself, — relieve the world from 
age to age when it is oppressed by the enemies of 
Indra,*’ that is, the demons. 

The parenthetical nature of the clause 
— “though Krishna is God himselP — seems to 
ahow that it is an interpolation and does not represent 
the real mind of the author. He may have thought of 
Krishna as the most glorious of all the human manifes- 
tations of God, but he cannot have so far forgotten his 
Vedantism as tp fully identify an individual with the 
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UoiverBal, However, the idea that he whom the 
Yaishnava movement ohoae as its central figure and 
extolled in various ways as the incarnation of- God— as 
the most glorious of all his manifestations — was really,. 
— so far as reason and the scriptures taught, — only a 
particle of the Supreme Being, must have troubled all 
thoughtful Vaishnavas in their serious moments and 
set them thinking of a way out of the difficulty. One 
of the main springs of the new Vaishnava movement — 
the movement led by the Brahmavaivarta Purana — was- 
the solution of this difficulty. How it was solved we 
shall see by and by. 

Another leading idea of the new movement was that 
of mudhurya, already mentioned in our last essay. As- 
we said in that essay, the dominant form of hhakti in 
the old Puranas is of the aifivarya type — that inspired 
by the contemplation of the divine glory. But 
madharya, as conceived by the Vaishnavas, had already 
been introduced, though in a rather undeveloped form, 
into some of the older Puranas. The sweetest form of 
of personal relationship is that between a lover and his 
beloved, and because love had become less and less free 
as Indian society degenerated more and more from its 
pristine simplicity, illicit love — love between a lover 
and his mistress, even though the latter might be 
a parahiyat another man’s wife— was thought to be the 
most perfect form of viddhurya. The gradual develop- 
ment of this idea in Vaishnava literature may be briefly 
traced. The Mahdihdrata^ though it narrates the 
youthful feats of Krishna at Briudaban, says nothing 
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about his amorous relations with the Gopis, the 
cowherdesses. This seems to show that the story of 
these relations was not invented at the time of the 
composition of * the Mahdhhdrata, if the story had 
existed at the time, it would surely have been put into 
iSisup^ila’s mouth in disparagement of Krishna when he 
brought his long series of charges against the latter at 
Yudhisthira’s rtfjasuya. We find it first stated in the 
Vishnu, one of the most ancient of the Puranas. But 
it had not yet assumed the horrid form it gradually did. 
In his description of the H^salili the author is evidently 
conscious that he is narrating deeds worthy of oondem< ' 
nation according to the rules of social ettiquette. But 
he tries to narrate them as discreetly as he can. We 
next find the Risalil^ described in the Harivamsa, con- 
sidered as a supplement of the Mahahli^rata, Its long 
genealogies of the Kurus and the Yadus, absent in the 
Mahdhhdrata and the Vishnu Parana, and such other 
mutters show it to be a later work than the latter. In 
its description of Krishna’s dealings with the cowherd- 
esses it is less discreet than the Vishnu Parana, but it 
nevertheless exercises some reserve. Next comes the 
Bhdgavata, which cannot have been composed earlier 
than the thirteenth century after Christ, for it not 
only mentions Buddhist emperors of India like the 
Vishnu, but even Turkish rulers, evidently the Pathan 
invaders and kings of north-western India. This, the 
most honoured of all Puranas, throws away all reserve 
and gives a very realistic description of the R^salili. 
But the seekers of mddhurya were not yet satisfied,. 
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They thought that even the Bhctgavata's description of 
the BasaliU was not realistic enough, and they pro- 
ceeded to make it more so in the Brahmavaivarta 
Parana. And they thought the Bhctgavata^s mention 
of the (j-opis as too impersonal. Even the one Gopi in 
whose company Krishna left the others and roamed in 
the woods was left without a name. R4dha, who figures 
so prominently in the new school of Vaishnavism, is 
nowhere in the old Vaishnava literature from the 
Mahahhetrata to the Bhdgavata Parana. These serious 
omissions, the new Vaishnavas thought, must be sup- 
plied and it must be told who the Gopis were, specially 
Radhd, the chief of them,— whose child, whose wife, 
she was, Thirdly, the moral stigma attached to the 
Gopis, namely that they were 'parakiij^ls^ must, if pos- 
sible, be removed by a new theology which would show 
that they, though other men’s wives in human eyes, 
were eternally connected with Krishna in the Heaven 
of heavens. All these motives led to the new Vaishnava 
movement, — to the formulation of a system which 
reversed many things contained in the old. Of this 
new system we shall speak in another essay. 



XII, The Raldha'^-Erishna Cult 

As we have already said, the Brahmavaivarta Parana 
is the chief authority on the new school of Vaishnavism 
or the Badha-Kriahna Cult. It is difficult to speak 
with patience of this book with its stories of the 
jealousies and quarrels of gods and goddesses, its 
outrageously indecent descriptions of the B^salila and 
the loose ideas of morals permeating every portion of it. 
How it came to be recognised as a sacred book, as one 
of the eighteen Puranas, is a wonder and brings sad 
reflections on the religious condition of the country 
during the centuries immediately preceding the dawn 
of the present age. There is a tendency in some recent 
writers on Krishna and Vaishnavism to disown this 
work, i^.it to disown it is to ignore the form of 
Vaishnavism prevalent in Bengal and some other parts 
of India. And to ignore this religion is to ignore the 
vast literature, — poetical, musical and devotional, — 
which has grown out of it and moulded the life and 
character of the people. Whatever therefore may be 
our feelings about the Brahmavaivarta, we must for a 
time lay them aside and speak patiently of the theology 
it teaches. It teaches not only the worship of Krishna 
in a new garb, but that of other gods ^nd goddesses 
also, in fact all the deities that we find worshipped in 
the country, specially in Bengal, at the present time. 
It is the exponent not only of modern Vaishnavism, but 
in a large measure of modern Hinduism. But we shall 
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ponfine ourselves to its exposition of the Badha-Krisbna 
cult and leave out of consideration its praise of Siva, 
Sakti, Lakshtni, Sarasvati, Ganesha, K^rtikeya, Gang^ 
and Sbashthi. We shall say only a 'word about the 
time of its composition. If the Blidgavata belongs to 
the thirteenth century after Christ, the Brahmavaivarfa 
cannot have been composed earlier than the fourteenth 
or the fifteenth century. The gorgeous or rather 
gaudy imagery it adopts in describing the cities of 
both gods and men seems to show that the author was 
not unfamiliar with the luxury and splendour of the 
Muhammadan courts of India. Brindaban, which is 
only a pastoral settlement with green meadows and 
leafy bowers to the earlier Vaishnava poets, is, to 
this latter day Vaishnava, a magnificent city of palaces 
made of various kinds of precious stones by 
Visvakarman, the divine mason. In fact the Broixma^ 
Taivarta^ with its new erotic Yaishnavism, cannot 
be very far from the days of Chaitanya. In reading 
the life of this reformer one finds that even in his 
days the prevailing Yaishnavism of the province was 
of the old type, and that it was he and his followers 
who were the chief factors in making the new cult 
popular. 

As we have already said, the Brahmavaivarta reverses 
many things ^ught in the old system. According 
to it Krishna is not an avaMra or incarnation, but 
the Supreme Being himself. And the Supreme Being 
is not, it holds, formless, as the Upanishads teach and 
^9 the old Vaishnava scriptures teach after them, but a 
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corporeal being, having the human form. It ia only 
the partial vision of the yogins that mates them 
contemplate God as mere formless light. How oan 
light, it argues, proceed out of an incorporeal being ? 
In the midst of the light which alone the yogins seQ, 
there is, it says, the most exquisite form, a male form 
holding a lute with its two hands. (Chapter 2 of Books 
I & II — Brahma Khanda and Prakriii Khanda), 
Krishna is often called nirguna or transcendent, though 
how his transcendence is consistent with his corporeal 
nature and the passions and actions attributed to him, 
is not explained. In fact the author is not a philo- 
sopher in any sense or degree, but merely a poet with 
a most sensuous imagination. However, Krishna is 
described as living in Goloka, supposed to be the 
highest of heavens, with its Brindaban and 
mandala, tlie originals of the earthly village and 
pleasure-ground bearing these names. In the second 
and third chapters of Book I the chief subordinate 
gods and goddesses are described as issuing from the 
body of Krishna. First came out the four-armed 
N^rdyana, holding in his hands the four divine insignia 
— the conch, the quoit, the club and the lotus. It is 
this god who is the chief object of worship in the old 
system of Vaishnavism. Next came out the five-faced 
Siva, who is described everywhere in this Parana as 
the chief worshipper of Krishna. Then arose the 
four-armed Brahmi, the creator of the visible world. 
The author denies that Siva represents tamas and is the 
god of destruction. This function, he says, belongs to 
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another god. Siva, according to our author, is sdttvika^ 
as also is Nar%ana. Brahma is rajasika and Kdldgni- 
rudra. the god of destruction, alone tamasika. However, 
to this triad are added Dharma and Kama. Like 
the chief gods, the chief goddesses also, — Durgd, 
Lakshmi, Sarasvati and Savitri, — issued from Krishna’s 
body and were assigned as consorts to the chief gods. 
The fifth goddess who came out from him was Ridhck 
and was owned by himself. She is said to have issued 
from him while Krishna %va3 visiting the Rasamandala 
with the other gods. As she came out, she ran 
to pluck a flower and came back and offered it to 
Krishna. From this circumstance she was named 
Rddhd. 

n: i 

TT& HI 1 

jiiT TT^T HNFSTTNT II 

That is, “There came out from the left side of 
Krishna a girl who ran to bring a flower and placed it 
as an offering on the Lord’s feet. Oh chief of the 
twice-born, (says the story-teller to Saunaka, his hearer) 
as she arose in the Rdsamandala in Goloka and ran 
towards Hari, so is she called R^dhi by the historians.” 
This derivation is of course quite artificial. The name 
Rddh^l was perhaps originally derived from an 
ezpression occurring in a line in the Bhagavata, In its 
description of the Rasalild, a Gopi asks her oompanions 
why Krishna has chosen a particular 6opi out of sa 
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many who danoed with him and entered into the wood^ 
with her. The answer given by another Gopi ia, 

r’— “Surely the Lord Hari 
has been worshipped or fervently worshipped by her.’^ 
Rctdhita or artZdhita comes from the root rddh, to wor- 
ship, and R(tdhd means a worshipper and has nothing 
to do with Rasa or dha to run. However, R4dhd from 
her very birth became the dearest Gopi to Krishna. The 
other Gopis — lakshadcot% a lakh of crores in number — 
carae out of the pores of Rddha’s body. Thirty crores 
of Gopas in the same manner arose out of the pores of 
Krishna’s. Why the denizens of the highest heaven 
are made cowherds and cowherdesses in preference to 
other classes of men and women is of course clear. They 
are to be brought down in their original characters to 
the earthly Brindaban where the earlier poets located 
them. What led to this descent we shall see by and 
by. Before that we must hear of the birth of 
M‘.ih;ivishnu, who, according to the old Puranas, sent 
down a black and a grey hair of his head to incarnate 
themselves as Krishna and Balarama. Mahavishnu 
came out of an egg of golden colour which Kddhi 
brought forth, but which she angrily oast down into the 
waters of Goloka. As our author says, — 

vxn II 

^ ^ 11 

That is, *^Afc the end of a hundred cycles the beauti- 
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ful lady brought forth an egg of a golden colour 
which is the chief seat of the Support of the whole 
world. On seeing that egg the goddess, with a 
saddened heart, angrily cast it down 'into the waters 
of Goloka.” The egg, however, though thus deserted 
by its cruel parent, — and for this act of cruelty she 
was severely censured and cursed with perpetual 
childlessness by her lord, — was preserved in the prime- 
val waters and from it issued the child from the pores of 
whose body arose innumerable worlds with their innu- 
merable Brahmas, Vishnus and Sivas. Our author thus 
takes revenge on the earlier Vaishnava poets for 
making his lord Krishna a hair of Mahavishnu’s head. 

Radhi and Krishna^s descent from Goloka into the 
earth came about in the following manner. (See chaps. 
2, 3 &c., of book IV. — Krishnajanma Klianda.) Radh-'*^ 
heard that Krishna was living with Viraja, another 
Gopi and one of her crores of companions. This 
enraged her so much that she abused her lord in the 
foulest language and proceeded in a car to punish the 
delinquents. Viraja was so much terrified at the 
report of Radha’s coming to meet her, that she gave 
up the ghost and turned into a river. And Krishna 
ran away, but at last gathered courage to face his 
angry lady. Then came out three curses from three 
of the deities concerned which led to their and the 
whole lob of Goloka deities being born as earthly 
beings, Radha said to Krishna : — 

^ % wryrmt w i 
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“0 licentious person, your conduct is always like 
that of men. So be born as a man, leave Goloka and 
go to India.*’ Sridama, a companion of Krishna, having 
taken the lady to task for abusing her lord, was cursed 
by the lady in the following words 

II 

"0 Gopa, go and be born as a demon ; go out of 
Goloka ; I curse you to-day ; O fool, who can protect 
you ?” 

Cursing is a divine privilege in the Piiranas, 
specially in the I’lirana under notice, and poor Sridama, 
though much lower in rank than his master and 
mistress, was not a bit backward in using this 
privilege, and so he hurled the following terrible curse 
on Radha : — 

HfirofH 51 vrar \\ 

I 

“0 mother, your rage is like that of women, so 
be a woman. Cursed by me, you will undoubtedly be, 
if only in appearance and in part, in another person’s 
possession, and thus infamous. Fools on earth will call 
you Rayana*s wife.” 

In this manner, which satisfied our author and 
continued to satisfy his numerous followers in the 
country, K/idha’s disgrace as a parakty^f is sought to 
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be* removed. And that is the case also with the other 
Gopis. They really belong to Krishna, bat were born 
as other men’s wives only chhdyaya, in shadow or 
appearance, or kalay^^ in part. And the author 
proceeds farther. He makes Brahma give iiadha in 
marriage to Krishna in the right Vedic 8t3de, bat a 
little too early for Krishna, as he was then only three 
years old, though this does nob matter much in the 
case of a divine being. As Nanda, Krishna’s foster- 
father, was one day sitting under a tree, minding 
his (lock and with the infant Krishna on his arras, 
a storm came and Nanda became anxious for the 
child. Fortunately there appeared K/idha, already 
a grown up young woman, and Nanda gave the child 
to her charge. While passing through the woods, 
a splendid house, filled with all comforts and luxuries,, 
was improvised by Krishna’s divine power, and 
there the pair was married and enjoyed each other’s 
company before they parted. But the parting was 
only temporary. They met constanbl^y in iU-indaban 
and were at last — after a hundred yea-rs — re-united hi 
Goloka. 



* XIII. Vaishnava Worship 

We have seen in oar tenth article, that on ^^Bhahti 
in the Vaishnava Puranas” — what the chief elements 
of Vaishnava worship are. Bafc oiir remarks on the 
subject apply more to the old than to the new form of 
Vaishnavism. How the former was gradually trans- 
formed into the latter, we have seen in our eleventh 
and twelfth essays. The change was from the 
theory of general incarnation to that of special 
incarnation, from the conception of Vishnu as having 
the form of the worli to that of his having the human 
lorm, and from the contemplation of his aisvarya^ 
glory, to that of his madhurya^ sweetness, the latter 
conceived in a most sensuous form. The inevitable 
result of this change was the degradation of worship, 
its transformation from spiritual contemplation resulting 
in exalted feelings to the worship of images with 
material offerings, with the inevitable effect of 
arresting the growth of true wisdom and promoting 
only a puerile sentimentalism. It is a very interesting 
question, — one that has engaged the attention and 
study of Indianist scholars, — at what stage of our 
national life the worship of images was introduced, 
it is universally admitted that it is a comparatively 
modern innovation, that the ^^Sanatan Dharma* (the 
eternal religion) managed to do without it for cen- 
turies. We find no trace of it in Vedic literature, in 
the Mantras^ Brahmanas, A'ranyakas and U'panishads 
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and yet when these works were composed, our ancestors 
were surrounded by numerous idolatrous peoples. The 
rishts must have guarded their followers against 
imitating their idolatrous neighbours as jealously as 
the Hebrew prophets had guarded the Israelites against 
a similar danger. The Vedic worshippers indeed 
recognised the devas, the powers of nature, and 
worshipped them with material offerings in the same 
manner as the ancient Hebrews worshipped their Yaveh 
in his temple at Jerusalem. But the former were as 
free as the latter from the childish worship of deities 
made with their own hands. And it was recognised 
by the wisest of the ridns even from the earliest times 
that it was ^ehavi the one only Being, whom the 
wise, ^biprah\ call by various names, "hahtuid vadanti'. 
In the Upanidtads the unity was definitely conceived 
and clearly formulated, and the devan^ when their 
existence was not denied, distinctly recognised as mere 
inquirers and worshippers like men. The first mention 
of images in post-Vedic literature is said to be found 
in some of the Vedic Sntras^ the aphoristic works 
summarising the elaborate directions of the Brdhmanas. 
But the Sutra period is contemporaneous with the 
Buddhist, and the conclusion arrived at by some 
Indianists that idolatry was first introduced by the 
Buddhists is not at all weakened by the mention of 
idols in some of the Sutras, Having dismissed both 
God and the devas, and having gained large additions 
of primitive non-Aryans to their ranks, the Buddhists 
were the most likely to feel the need of some tangible 
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objects of worship, — images of Buddha and Buddhht 
saints— for those members of their body who were 
unfit to practise the forms of meditation prescribed 
by their founder. And once introduced into Aryan 
society, idolatry could not but be imitated by the 
lower orders of that society, however repulsive it might 
be to its leaders. Ev'en when so introduced, it evidently 
did not form a part of the recognised form of national 
worship for centuries. The code of Manu, which 
came much later than the StUras^ does not even 
mention it, far from recognising it. it seems to make 
a contemptuous reference to it when it includes ^^devala 
Brahmanas^\ probabl}* worshippers of idols, among 
classes of men to be excluded from the ijajnas or 
sacrificial rites. The Mahdhhdrata^ coming much later 
than Manu’s code and containing numerous quotations 
from it, makes no mention of idol-worship. Even the 
Vishnu Pitrana, which distinctly mentions Buddhism 
and names Buddhist kings, makes no mention of 
idolatry, far from prescribing it. The only forms of 
worship recognised by it are the Vedic and the 
Vedantic — fire-sacrifices to the devas and the adoration 
of God by hymns of praise and prayer. The firs t 
mention of image-worship in Puranic literature is found 
in the Bhcfgavata, which, as we have already seen, 
belongs to the thirteenth century after Christ. And 
even in the Bhdgavafa the reference to this form of 
worship is contemptuous and only concessive till we 
come to the end of the eleventh canto, where alone it 
is definitely prescribed. The Bhdgavata^ very much 
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lite the Mahahharata, seems to be the work of many 
hands, of writers who thought and felt very differently 
from one another. It is difficult to believe that the 
description of the RdmUlit on the one hand and the 
more devout hymns of praise and the many exhortations 
on love of mankind and purity of heart on the other 
are from the same hand. Similarly it can scarcely 
be believed that the following two sets of teachings 
on idolatry are from the same writer. In canto VII, 
Kapila, said to be an incarnation of God, says t j 
Devahuti, his mother : — 

^ Tit ^^5 ^^3 I 

h: ti 

^ iTii: il 

gw ^^rrwr^wrf^: \\ 
irt i 

That is, “I am seated in all creatures as their Self. 
Men disregard me and practise a caricature of worship 
in idols. He who leaves me, who live in all creatures 
as their Self and Kuler, and foolishly worships idols, 
only pours libations on ashes. The heart of that man 
does not find peace who hates me in the persons of 
others, who is proud, partial, and inimical to all 
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creatures. 0 pure-hearted lady, I am not pleased 
when I am worshipped with various kinds of offerings 
and with mere rites in idols set up by one who treats 
created beingd with disrespect. A man faithful to 
his duties should worship me, the Lord, in idols only 
so long as he does not know me as seated in his oWn 
heart and in all creatures.” (Verses 21-25) 

Now, mark the change of tone and attitude in the 
lollowing verses from chapter 27 of the eleventh canto. 
The words are ascribed to Krishna and the hearer is his 
friend and disciple Uddhava 

^ I 

il 

^ ii 

it II 

That is, “There are eight kinds of images — those 
made of stone, wood, metal, clay or sandal-paste, and 
gems, those which are painted and those which are 
only imagined. The worship of me by pure-hearted 
devotees with excellent offerings, such as can be 
procured, in images and such other forms is most dear 
to rne, as also in the heart with pious feelings. 
Bathing and adorning me in images, placing sacrificial 
objects on altars, and casting things soaked in clarified 
butter into fire are most dear to me, 0 Uddhava, and 
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80 are the adoration of me in the sun and my worship 
in water with water.” 

We nted not multiply extracts. Kapila’s* contemp- 
tuous reference to idolatry seems to be intentionally 
protested against in the above words. His ^Na tushye^ 
is met by Krishna’s ^preshtham\ Henceforth the tide 
set in strongly in the direction of a complex and 
elaborati^ system of idolatry. And it could not but be 
80. When, as in the Brahinavaivarla Piirctna^ the 
Supreme Being was represented as of the human 
form, with a female consort, both having human 
passions and appetites, worship could not but take a 
most material and sensuous form. We find such 
worship everywhere prescribed in the Parana just 
named, in the N(trada Fancharcttra^ which closely 
follows it and in recent works on A^'nislinava devotions. 
'However, it may be worthwhile to inquire vrhat and 
how much real religion survived this great shipwreck 
of the national faith, and this we mean to do in some of 
our following essays. 



XIV. Form and the Formless 

Before we undertake to estimate the real value of 
the new phase of Yaishnavism, all but hidden under 
the elaborate system of idolatry which forms its most 
prominent characteristic, we may as well cogitate a little 
more on the essence of the old Vaishnava form of 
worship. We have seen that its attitude towards 
idolatry is more concessive than prescriptive. A close 
study of the Bhdgavata leaves no doubt that image- 
worship forms no essential part of the religion it 
teaches. The only form of the Divine Being it really 
recognises is the Universe, and this also it speaks of as 
a transient and ever-changing form. The unchanging 
eternal Spirit in man and nature is to it the only fit 
object of worship. But, as we have already seen in 
our seventh essay, it recognises the popularly believed 
and worshipped image of Vishnu as a symbol of the 
world-form of God. And it goes farther. It prescribes 
the contemplation of Vishnu in this form as a sadhana^ 
a means to the realisation of his true nature. Following 
the Vedanta it teaches that the only fit object of love is 
our true Self — the Infinite Spirit in us. But it knows— 
what does not seem to have been clearly seen by the 
old rishia and those who latterly revived and expound- 
ed the system taught by them — that love can be 
inspired and sustained only by the vision and contem- 
plation of the beautiful. By ‘ the beautiful, however, 
the Vaishnavas understood almost exclusively the 
6 
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iieautiful in form. Vishnu^ and latterly Krishna, was 
conceived as the perfection of form. The Bhctgavata 
prescribes the contemplation of the beauty of Vishnu 
as a means to the culture of bhakti. But as it does 
not believe that Vishnu has any real form, and even 
teaches that at a higher stage of worship all forms 
should be discarded and the mind fixed on the formless 
Spirit alone as the real object of devotion, it is not clear 
of what real use the contemplation of form may be. 
The Vaishnavas cf the new school were more consistent, 
though far less enlightened, in their views. As we have 
seen, they believed the human form to be the real form 
of God. And in Krishna they believed they had got a 
historical manifestation of that form to human eyes. The 
contemplation of form therefore and even its worship 
with material offerings was not to tljem a merely 
temporary means, but of the very essence of hhahti. 
It was not so to the old Vaishnavas with their fidelity 
to the Vedanta., to which the Real is formless and form 
only transient and even unreal. However, we shall 
give the teachings of the Bhcfgavata on this subject in 
its own words. Its eleventh chapter is regarded as 
containing the very gist of its teachings on hhakti. It is 
much extolled and has been published separately in 
various forma and with various expositions. Reading it 
again and again, however, we do not find that it teaches 
anything more substantial than what the Bhdgavadgita 
does. In speaking of jndnay hhahti and Icarma it 
follows the same lines that are laid down by the latter. 
The emphasis it puts on hhahti as distinct from mere 
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jn(tna or knowledge, is somewhat stronger than what we^ 
find in the Gild, and this it does in beautiful verses 
which are often quoted with admiration. But as to the 
true method of cultivating bhakti, we;do not find that it 
throws any more light than the teachings of the Gita 
on the subject. On the contrary, some of its teachings 
on the means of cultivating hhakti are unhealthy, far 
more objectionable than those of the GUa on the 
subject. The latter stops at deifying Krishna, It 
does not prescribe the contemplation of the form of 
either Krishna or Vishnu. The Bhitgavata does 
prescribe such contemplation and thus leads the way 
to idolatry. Here, however, is the Bhagavatd teaching 
on the contemplation of the form popularly ascribed to 
Vishnu and the realisation of the Formless to which 
such contemplation should lead. In chapter XIV of 
the eleventh canto Krishna says to Uddhava ; — 

^ WTsnT'jmH I 

II 

WifWTw i 

It 

^ifV^jwnr i 

yui V <^ T g HH II 

It 
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€ T <r iRT U 

irrajTft PPN^lo?: II 

^ wmi f^THTO^ I 

?Pf tffWT *T 11 

erJtfiraiff Rrf^r #gcT»i; 1 

NTT^^ HiT: I 

^NtT^TNIT^ t^4pi> II 


That is — ‘‘In fire think of my form as described be- 
low, as such meditation is beneficial. The limbs finely 
proportioned, the demeanour calm, the face beautiful, 
the four arms long and fine. The neck well-formed, 
the cheeks nicely rounded and the lips with a sweet 
smile on them. The ears proportionate to each other 
and adorned with ear-rings. The dress of a golden 
colour, the complexion deeply green, the chest 
containing a beautiful cluster of hair, the arms holding 
the conch, quoit, club and lotus and the neck beautified 
with a garland of wild flowers. The feet adorned with 
tinkling bells, the body shining with the lustre of the 
Kattstuhha gem and ornamented with a glittering 
crown, armlets and a waist-chain. Beautiful in every 
respect, attractive to the heart, with face and eyes 
charming from benignity. Meditate on this beautiful 
form by fixing your mind on every one of its limbs. 
A wise man should draw away his senses from their 
objects with his mind and with the help of buddhi, the 
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charioteer, fully concentrate that mind in me. Again • 
drawing away this mind, moving everywhere, he should 
fix it on one point. Think no more of other things, 
think only of the sweetly smilling face. When the 
mind has got a footing there, draw it away and fix it 
on «ipace (as the container of all things). Then give up 
even that and fixing the mind on me, think of nothing 
else. One whose mind is thus concentrated sees me 
as the Self in himself and himself in me as the 
Universal Self like light united to light. For the yogin 
who thus concentrates his mind with deep meditation 
the conciousness of things (as distinct realities) and the 
error of the reality of actions will soon cease.’^ 

There is a real ascent in rising from form to the 
Formless. But if the Formless thus reached is only 
an abstract universal, without contents and without 
internal relations, how can it inspire either love or 
reverence ? If it is only beauty that can inspire and 
sustain hhaJctl, the formless self reached by the author 
of the Bhagavata is not a fit object of hliakti. We do 
not see therefore that with all its stories and anecdotes, 
however attractive, and its powerful emphasis on the 
importance of cultivating bhahti, so much admired by 
its students, the Bhagavata,, in which the old form of 
Vaishnavism reaches its climax, represents any real 
advance on Vedantic Mayavada. With all his strenuous 
efforts, its author fails to throw off the firm grip which 
the latter has laid on him. 



XV. Latter-day Vaishnavism 
With the promulgation of the Kddha-Krishna cult 
the worship of God, the Absolute Spirit, practically 
ceased in Vaishnavism, and the imaginative and 
ceremonial worship of Krishna, conceived as a hero, 
specially as the lover of R^dha. became the predomi< 
nant, almost the sole, element in the spiritual exercises, 
if they can be so called, of the new school. Krishna 
indeed was believed to be the incarnation of the 
Supreme Being, or else he would not be worshipped, 
but God’s attributes as the upholding and guiding 
Spirit of nature and immanent in it and as the Inner 
Self of man, ceased to have any attraction for the 
Kriahna-worshipper, and his whole attention was 
absorbed by Krishna’s Brinddban-lild, specially his 
amorous dealings with the Gopis, In short, it is not as 
God, but rather as a man, in his bodily form and 
human dealings, that Krishna now began to receive 
worship. To those unfamiliar withlatber-day Vaishnava 
literature this may seem an over-statement, but a close 
study of Vaishnava works on devotions following the 
writing of the Brahmavaivarta Purana leaves no doubt 
of the truth of our statement. We have already 
mentioned the Ndrada-Pancharatra, which closely 
follows that Purana in spirit. It seems probable that 
the Brahmavaivarta was preceded in the same line — 
in teaching a Radhd-Krishna doctrine — by other works 
Md that the doctrine was not originated, bat only 
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developed by it. The story of lUdhi as the chief of 
the Oopia and that of her parentage, marriage with 
R^yana, A'y^na or Abhiinanyu, as he is variously named 
by the poets, and her illicit relations with Krishna was 
perhaps conceived before the Brahmavaivarta was 
written, and the latter perhaps only elaborated it and 
tried to absolve Radhd and the other Qoph from the 
charge of contracting an unholy friendship with 
Krishna by describing the whole Rrindaban settlement 
as a colony from Goloka. But no work earlier than 
this Parana has yet been discovered which contains the 
Radha-Krishna story. The Padma Purana^ which 
contains it, has been proved to be a much later produc- 
tion, as appears from the proofs stated in the late 
Babu Akshaykumar Datta’s Bhttrata-varahhja Updaaka 
Sampraddya, However, whether the Brahmavaivarta 
actually began the movement or not, the composition 
of this Parana was undoutedly followed by numerous 
works detailing the incidents of the Radha-Krishna 
story, naming Ridhd’s relations on her husband’s side 
and narrating their persecution of her owing to her love 
of Krishna, which to them seemed disgraceful, naming 
also her fellow-shepherdesses and Krishna’s Gopa 
friends, all of whom favoured and helped on the 
intrigue. By the time Ohaitanya appeared, a vast 
literature on the subject seems to have grown up— 
a literature of which one gets an idea from the renowned 
work on Vaishnava devotions named Bhahtiraadmrita-- 
aindhu written by Rupa Gosvdmin, one of Chaitanya’s 
immediate disciples. The Bddhd-Krishna cult, however, 
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was confined to — at any rate accepted as an integral 
part of their religion by— only one or two of the 
four principal sects into which modern Vaishnavism 
was divided. These four sects are the Sfi sect founded 
by Ramanuja, the Brahma sect by Maihva, the Rudra 
led by Vallabha and the Sanaka by Nimb^rka. The 
minor Vaishnava sects all filiate themselves to the 
one or the other of the four sects named, though some 
of them, for instance the Chaitanya sect, are practically 
distinct and independent movements. The latter sect 
owes allegiance to Madhva, but is closely related, both 
in doctrine and the time of foundation, to that of 
Vallabha, founded by his father, Vishnusw^min, but 
better known by the name of the son. It would hardly 
be too much to say that the Rjidhh-Krishna cult is 
confined to these two sects and their various 
ramifications. It has found its most fertile field 
in Bengal, where it is almost the only form of 
Vaishnavism known. The Bengali character, with its 
remarkable softness, its keen perception of the sweet 
and the beautiful, and, we must add with deep regret, 
its eifiminacy and moral atrophy, has taken to the ideals 
and practices of the school with a zest and earnestness 
impossible perhaps to any other race. Chaitanya, we 
need hardly say, is not the founder, but the reviver of 
the cult. His disciples, however, under his inspiration, 
have enriched it with a literature whose vastness and 
subtle infiuence its makers may justly be proud of, but 
whose moral and spiritual value it has become possible 
only now to estimate, as new ideals and aspirations, 
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very different from those which have guided our people 
for Centuries, have dawned on us with the advent of a 
new age. It does not fall within the scope of these 
essays to undertake such an estimate. Theirs is a much 
humbler task, — to mark the different stages through 
which the Vaishnavism of the Puranas, which, as we 
have shewn, had its origin in the Vedas, has passed. 
And this task is now done. The Puranas which teach 
the R^dhi-Krishna cult are the last of this class of 
literature. After them, and contemporaaeously with 
some of them, come the age of the Tantras and the vast 
literature, Sanskrit and Vernacular, created by the 
sects we have named. We do not intend, nor are we 
competent, to trace the development of the Vaishnava 
doctrine at the hands of these sects. The present 
writer has said something on the philosophy of 
R^mdnuja in his Vedanta and its Relation to Modern 
Thought. He has shown there that notwithstanding 
Ramanuja’s able refutation of Sankara’s M^y^vada, the 
former lacks the latter’s keen philosophical insight and 
that his qualified Monism is not really a philosophical 
reconstruction, but rather a juxtaposition of the 
Monism of some of the composers the Upanishads 
and the Dualism of popular thought, the latter being 
his real faith and the former something which he 
accepts only on the authority of the Upanishads. 
From what the present writer has read of Madhva 
and the followers of Ghaitanya, it seems to him that 
they are not philosophers at all in the common 
acceptation of the term, — that they have no reasoned 
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sfstem, bat are simple believers in the authority 

of the Vedas and the Puranas^ appealing to them, 
specially to the latter, at every turn and ' accepting 
their pronouncements to be final on all questions at 
issue. Such a literature can be of little use in an age 
in which authority has veered from scripture to 
universal reason and personal insight. Hence it has 
no attraction for us. There are indeed vast numbers 
of our people in whom the logical intellect has not 
awakened and spiritual insight is all but dormant, and 
to whom therefore this literature will not fail to 
appeal. But we write not fnr this class of people, but 
rather for those whom a liberal system of education 
has freed from the thraldom of external authority^ 
However, though refraining generally from a review of 
the Vaishnava literature which has grown up on the 
teachings of the Puranas, ancient and modern, we shall 
make one exception, — we shall close this series of 
essays with a brief sketch of the BhaJcti teachings 
of Chaitanya and his followers, especially as they 
have influenced not a little the recent religious 
thought of the country since the days of Brahmananda 
Kesavchandra Sen. 



XVI. The Bengal School of Vaishnavism 

An age of creation and oonstrnotion seems invari- 
ably to be followed by one of mere interpretation and 
exposition. The rishzs who uttered the grand truths 
oi‘ the Upanishads had no external authority to appeal 
to. Their own thoughts and spiritual insight were the 
only sources of the doctrines they taught. The Vedio 
Mantras and Brdkmanas had indeed preceded them ; 
but they had practically rejected the religion taught 
ill these works as mere ceremonial and strove to rise 
to a higher stage of spiritual life. They uttered what 
they thought to be true and knew that others — even 
their own contemporaries - thought differently from 
them. As the present writer has shown in his Lectures 
on the Theism of the Upanishads and other subjects^ 
they questioned and criticised one another’s opinion 
even on the gravest matters* But a very different age 
followed these original thinkers. Those who came 
after them regarded their utterances as so much 
revelation to be accepted without question. They 
thought they were neither to discover nor verify by 
independent thinking the doctrines taught by the 
rishis^ but simply to take them for granted and contro- 
vert opposed doctrines by citing them. The differences 
among the rishis themselves seemed to them only 
apparent, and one of their tasks, besides giving verbal 
expositions of the Upanishadio doctrines, was to 
harmonize, as well as they could, these apparent 
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cofitradictions. Whatever ability the later Vedantic 
philosophers show thus consists mostly in exegesis and 
controversy.. The age of the earliest epics and of the 
Puranas is in a sense an age of creation and construc- 
tion. Their authors invent stories to touch the hearts 
and imagination of their readers and try thereby to draw 
them to God. Those who invent stories do not believe 
in them. As we have shown fin these essays, the 
authors of the earlier Puranas had a higher religion 
than what was embodied in the stories told by them. 
This may be said also of the writers of the later 
Puranas like the Brahmavaivarta. At any rate they 
cannot be said to be believers in the creations of their 
own imagination. As we have shown, the Krishna 
legend continually grew at the hands of successive 
Vaishnava poets, the later ones making fresh additions 
to what they had received from their predecessors. 
Poets know what poetry is and what it is not. Minute 
details of sayings and doings ascribed to individuals, 
such as we find in the Puranas, belong not to history, 
but to poetry and fiction. But the age which followed 
that of the creative Vaishnava poets seems to have 
been singularly credulous and unimaginative. It took 
all poetry as history. It regarded every detail of the 
■epic and Puranic account of Krishna as true and based 
its religious life on them as on a system of theology. 
Not only the Puranas, but even the mass of post- 
Puranio poetical literature referred to in our last 
•ossay are taken by Ghaitanya and his disciples as so 
much history and appealed to in their teachings. All 
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this was possible when eduoation was exclusively 

literary, when even Logic and Philosophy were studied 
as a body* of truths to be accepted on authority. But 
only about half a century of liberal education, largely 
scientific, teaching at any rate how to distinguish 
between dogma and reasoned truth, between fact and 
fancy, between history and poetry, has effected a 
revolution in the religious attitude of those who have 
received the blessings of such an education. They see 
that they must reject the old theology as based on 
mere poetry, or if they are to retain it in any shape, 
they must interpret the legends invented by the poets 
as allegorical representations of spiritual truths much 
in the same way as present-day Christians[are interpret- 
ing the gospel narratives after science and historical 
criticism have taken away much of them that was 
formerly believed as true. Gravely questioning 
whether the story of an unholy love can be thus inter- 
preted with any show of reason and without serious 
injury to the moral life of those who would accept such 
an interpretation, we yet do not deny the right of thus 
interpreting the Kudha-Krishna story to those who are 
disposed to undertake it. But one thing we are most 
anxious to emphasise, and that is that neither the 
authors of the Puranas nor their latter-day exponents 
and followers, including Chaitanya and his disciples, 
offer even the slightest clue to such an interpretation. In 
the books we have already dealt with and those we are 
going to refer to, we see nowhere the remotest sugges- 
tion that Krishna’s dealings with H6>dh^ and the other 
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Gopis, 80 realistically narrated in the Paranas and 
post-Paranic Yaishnava literature, are in fact nothing 
but the dealings of the Universal Spirit with the finite 
spirit. Beal believers in Vaishnavism -like those we 
have named and those who owe allegiance to them accept 
the whole Brind^bana-lil^, with all its details, as pure 
history and not as an allegory of the spiritual life. In 
fact, the spiritual and the sensuous are not and cannot 
be sharply distinguished by those who conceive God as 
having a human shape and human passions and appe- 
tites. That they were not so distinguished by Chaitanya 
and his disciples, will be evident from the following 
sketch of their teachings on Bhalcti, 

The most popular life of Chaitanya is that by 
Krishnadas Kaviraj, a disciple of Rupa Gosvamin, one 
of Chaitanya’s immediate followers. It is a Bengali 
, book in verse, interspersed with Sanskrit quotations 
and original stanzas in Sanskrit. From it it is clear 
that in his 'pre^sannc^yasa days Chaitanya was a 
worshipper of the image of Vis! mu, and not that of 
Krishna, and was deeply influenced by the Vedantism 
which prevailed in his days in scholarly circles at Nadia. 
The monistic ecstasies {^mahdbhdva^) which formed 
such a prominent feature of his early life, ^ecstasies 
in which he identified himself with God— can only be 
thus explained. His acceptance of initiation into the 
anchorite’s life from a monk of the Sankarite school in 
preference to Vaishnava monks also shows the same 
influence* But the R4dhd«KrishDa cult gradually gained 
upon him and ultimately foundlin him its most powerful 
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exponent and saccessfal reviver. In his conversation 
with Ray Ramananda, Governor of the Godavari 
district, appears to be yet a learner of the doctrine. 
But in his lectures to Hupa and Sanatana he has risen 
to the position of a teacher. These two disciples of 
his were learned and wealthy men who left their 
ministerships of the then Nabab of Bengal and joined 
him as mendicants, attracted by his piety and believing 
him to be a fresh incarnation of Krishna. Chaitanya 
instructed them in the details of his theology and 
entrusted them with the task of embodying his views in 
systematic works on Vaishnava devotions and practical 
life. His own writings are confined to a few Sanskrit 
verses of great beauty, but giving expression only to 
some broad truths of religion. The theology which 
Chaitanya imparts to Rupa and Sanataiia is the same 
as we find in the later Puranas, with all its legendary 
and amorous matter, and without any attempt at 
expurgation or explanation. His BhnJdi teachings, — 
substantially the same as R^mdnanda’s, and evidently 
not their own creation, but received by them from 
earlier Vaishnavas, are in brief the well-known classi- 
fication of piety into the five emotions or attitudes 
named sdnta, dtfsya, sahhya^ vdtsalya and m^dhurya^ the 
first illustrated by the earliest Vaishnavas like Sanaka 
and Sanatkumira, who knew nothing of the Brind^ 
bana-U14, and the latter by well-known persons in the 
later Krishna legend , — ddsya or service by men like 
Uddhava, sakhya or friendship by the young Gopc 
<}ompanions of Krishna, vdtsalya or filial attachment 
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by Krishna’s parents and foster-parents, and mctdhurya 
or sweetness by his wi^es and mistresses, pre-eminently 
by Khdhk These are said to be men’s models in their 
endeavours after onltivating love to Krishna. R^dha’s 
love for Krishna — the highest model for a Bhdkta 
aocordihg to this teaching — is an unceasing desire to 
meet Krishna and not so much to enjoy him as to make 
him happy by giving him her company. Both of them 
are said to be intensely enamoured of each other’s 
beauty and loveliness — excellences which 'are expressed 
mostly in terras of physical charms. Their enjoyment of 
each other’s company is also described in terms of the 
union of a man and a woman. Besides Krishna’s 
personal charms, the sweetness of his lute is so great 
that it — 

«tc«r 31^ 

^t'5 '^tw II 

« 

mm II 

That is^^^Intoxioates all and forcibly brings them, 
specially young women, to Krishna. The sound is very 
bol^4^ makes a wife unfaithful to her husband and 
d|jB^ her from hia embrace. That which attracts 
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Hven the Lakshmis from their Heavens, what are the * 
iropis to it ? It SO maddens women, that it makes them 
give up social virtues, modesty and fear, and drowns 
all sense. {Chaitanya^charit^mrita^ Madl^a-lilct, Chap. 
XXI). 

The asterisks mark a passage which would oifend 
not only the taste, but even the moral sense of the 
reader if it were extracted. However, Chaitanya 
was a pure-hearted ascetic and did nothing in his 
life that may account for the moral degradation 
which has overtaken the sect founded by him. 
But his theology — his idea of God as an embodied 
being unceasingly thirsting after enjoying the 
charms of a woman, and his ideal of a hhakta as a 
woman ever seeking to make her lover happy by giving 
him the pleasure of union with her — can it ever save 
any church from moral corruption ? 


7 



XVII. What Chaitanya Taught 

We may as well give a few more particulars about 
Chaitanya and his teachings. He was born on the 
Fhalguni-Purnimaday of the Saka era 1407, correspond- 
ing to the Christian year 1486. The event is celebrated 
with more or less eclat at all important centres of 
Vaishnava influence in Bengal, specially at Nadia, the 
place of his birth, and at Dluika-daksli in, a village or 
cluster of villages about ten miles from Sylhet, from 
which his father came and settled at Nadia. The 
site of the ancestral house still remains and is adorned 
with a temple containing an image of Chaitanya. The 
Misras, Chaitanya's people, are to be found in hundreds 
in and about the village and devoutly honour his 
memory. The history of his life is well-known and 
need not detain us here. His conversion to the new 
school of Vaishnavism seems to have begun from hi’f 
joining the little party of devotees who used to meet 
at the house of Srivasa every evening for sayihrtann. 
Even this party seems to have rather slowly felt its 
way to the new form. The prevalent form at Nadin 
was the old one, and Chaitanya’s exposition of his 
views about the time of his sanydsa or renunciation 
of family life and immediately after it shows that 
he still clung to the old school. This exposition 
is to be found (1) in his conversation with his 
wife, Vishnupriya, just before his renunciation. 
{2) his controversy with Sarvabhauma A^charya ot 
Puri and (3) the account of his meeting the follow- 
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ers of Sankara at Benares. In these expositions hd 
shows himself to be a follower of Riminuja, though 
he does not* name that philosopher. In them he admits 
clearly that God is formless, pure intelligence, in his 
essential nature, but he adds that by his creative 
power he has assumed form, — the form of the world, 
God*a creative power, according to him, is not a power of 
producing illusive appearances. The world is as real 
as God himself and the finite self is also real as an 
integral part of God. A Mdyavadi interpretation 
of creation is possible, but Chaitanya sets aside 
Mi^ydvdda and explains it from the standpoint of 
Parinilmavilda. As we have already said, before his 
sany^sa ^Chaitanya often used to have fits of monistic 
ecstasy and identified himself for a time with the 
Supreme Being and his supposed incarnation, Krishna. 
When these moods passed away, he taught and 
moved as an ordinary man. (This reminds one of 
what is said in the Mahdhhctrata of Krishna. In the 
Bliagavadgitd he identifies himself with God, but in 
the Anugitd^ when Arjuna asks him to repeat what 
he had said in the former, he says he has lost the 
yogic mood in which he had uttered what is contained 
therein and therefore cannot repeat what he then 
said. Chaitanya’s followers, however, take his occasional 
monistic moods as proofs of his being the incarnation 
of God in a full and special sense. However, the 
Yedantic influence on Chaitanya gradually waned 
after his renunciation, and he by and by felt his way 
to the new form. One important point in the new 
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’doctrine is adherence to the Gopi companions of Bddh^. 
She has eight chief companions, — Lalita, Bis^kha, 
Kanakamanjari &c., — who must be adored and plosely 
followed, for it is only they who can lead men to 
Krishna. The highest goal of worshippers is, if they 
are males, to become females after death and be 
presented to Krishna as objects of enjoyment. 
Chaitanya’s appreciation of this form of Vaishnavism 
is to be found in his conversation with Ray R^mananda 
of Orissa and those with his followers, Kupa and 
Sanatana. Chaitanya has set the highest example of 
impassioned love for God of which the emotionally rich 
Bengali nature is capable. In this respect he will ever 
remain our ideal. His idea of God, inspite of its. 
Puranic limitations, must have been that of a Being 
of perfect love and loveliness. But there is a tendency 
in certain quarters to explain away his errors and 
represent him as holding religious views in harmony 
with the most up-to-date liberalism. A close and 
unbiased study of his teachings will, we fear, give a 
rude shook to such an uncritical reverence. However, 
we shall close by giving some of his highest teachings, 
such as will ever be valued by all lovers of true 
religion. 

As we have already said, Chaitanya has left no literary 
work behind him except eight Sanskrit stanzas of great 
beauty. They are called the ^Siksha Slokas’, and 
contain the gist of his higher teachings. Happily only 
one of them, the last, refers to the Bddha-Krishna 
cult, which represents his doctrinal teachings. The 
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rest give expression to his spiritual ideals. The* 
following embodies his ideal of the devotee, — of fit- 
ness for singing the praise of God : — 

That is, “The praise of God is to be sung by one 
who is more modest than grass, more patient than a 
tree, and who does not covet honour for himself, but 
gives honour to others,” The metaphors are very apt. 
The grass does not protest even though trodden over, 
and a tree patiently submits to be struck and cut off 
even by those whom it helps with its shade and fruits. 
Sanktrtana, singing the praise of God, was the form of 
divine worship which Chaitanya preferred to all others 
and made popular by his teaching and example. Its 
effects on the human heart are graphically described 
in the following stanza, which, both in its form and 
matter, may be pronounced sublime : — 

ijiV. II 

That is, “Singing the praise of Krishna cleanses the 
mirror of the heart, extinguishes the great forest-fire 
of worldly life and sheds on the soul the moon-light 
of the supreme good ; it is the life of the goddess of 
wisdom (i. e. without it the knowledge of God cannot 
live) ; it swells the ocean of joy, brings, at every 
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step, a fall taste of nectar, gives rest to all souls, and 
achieves a complete victory.’^ If Chaitanya emphasised 
one thing more than another, it was the fervency of 
divine worship. Worship without fervent feeling is 
no worship. A worship of mere words and thoughts 
misses the very object of worship, namely, putting 
the human soul into its proper attitude of love and 
reverence towards God. When this attitude is realised, 
it is manifested outwardly in streams of tears, in a 
choked voice, and in the hairs of the body standing 
erect. When, perhaps, such manifestations of feel ing 
were rare in his life, Chaitanya prayed, — 

That is, “0 Lord, when will the uttering of thy 
name make ray eyes shed streams of tears, choke my 
voice and make the hairs of ray body stand erect f’’ 
When this prayer was answered, and the intense joy 
of the Lord’s presence was enjoyed by him, a temporary 
removal of that presence made him exclaim : — 

^ mg crrftN’ i 

That is, “Owing to my separation from God a 
moment seems a cycle to me, my eyes resemble the 
rainy season and the whole world appears to be a 
blank’* The joy of the Lord’s presence seems never 
to have been described by Chaitanya. A most natural 
modesty, common to all intense love, human or divine, 
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makes all true devotees silent on the matter. On * 
the contrary, Chaitanya’a life is characterised through- 
out by expressions of intense sorrow at his separation 
from God, — expressions which bear unmistakable wit- 
ness to the joy of divine communion felt by him. His 
ideal of such communion was represented by the figure 
of Radhji and Krishna in constant association. He 
believed in the historic reality of such association, 
but nevertheleas his spirit rose above the mere 
imagery of this representation. No mere sensuous 
imagery can elicit such outbursts of feeling as 
were seen in his life. Nothing but the Infinite Beauty 
can make such exaltation possible. Kven Rdy R^raa- 
nanda, who taught Chaitanya the mysteries of Radhi* 
Krishna worship, and believed in the truth of the 
current legends, seems to have translated the Puranio 
repesentation of Radha and Krishna, in his^person- 
iil sddhaiia, into the realities of the spiritual life as 
conceived by him. This appears from the eighth chapter 
of the MadhyaUld of the Chaitanya Gharitctmrita, But 
the figure, in its realistic implication, gained upon 
successive generations of Bengali Vaishnavas and 
proved disastrous to their religion and their community* 
It is solemn warning to all present day teachers of 
religion. 



XVIII. Conclusion* 


We shall ccnclade this series of essays by briefly 
referring to Bupa Goawami’s Bhaktirasdmritasindhn 
mentioned more than once in our last essays and drawing 
a few lessons from the history of Vaishnavism we have 
given. The imposing title of the book just named, 
which means the ‘ocean of the nectar of hhakti* raises 
expectations in the mind of the intending reader that 
its study would be a real “ feast of reason and flow 
of soul,” that at any rate it would lead us some way 
to the deeper regions of hhakti. But really, when one 
has gone through it, it reminds one of Paramhansa 
Ramkrishna’s saying that when you have strained a 
book on hhakti^ you will not get a drop of it there. 
We do not know why it should be so when the writer 
is a real dhakta and has the gift of expression in him. 
Rupa Goswami has the reputation for both. But for 
some reason or other we have failed to reap any 
harvest worth the name from the vast field through 
which he has led us. The reason may be the shallow- 
ness and unappreciativeness of our heart. But the 
more probable explanation perhaps is that his ideas 
of God and the nature of the love and reverence due 
to «him from man are hopelessly opposed to ours. 
What we really appreciate in him is his close and 
thorough study of the Vaishnava literature which pre- 
ceded his time, a study which has filled his book with 
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apt quotations at every stage, and his power of minttte 
division and classification not always based, it seems, on 
real distinctions, so far as our knowledge of Logic and 
Psychology goes. Hiit book is, more than anything 
^Ise, an analysis of man’s religious feelings, in fact all 
the feelings that arise from his contemplation of Qod, 
specially of God’s supposed incarnation as Krishna, 
including the feelings of those who were opposed to 
Krishna. 8o far as our author enumerates the charac- 
teristics of hhalcii in general, and its result on man's 
life and character, without special reference to the 
Krishna legend, he somewhat carries us with him. 
But the bulk of his book refers to the legend and the 
numerous characters in it, male and female. And this 
reference is tinged with all the objectionable features 
of later Vaishnavism that we have mentioned in oiir 
concluding essays. We therefore refrain from discuss- 
ing bhakti with our author. He only expounds at great 
length, with his wealth of expression, classification 
and illustration, the ideas of God and the love due 
to him which he has derived from his great master, 
Chaitanya, whose teachings we have already given in 
our last two essays. One only point we may mention in 
passing. It is the character of Krishna. Besides 
Krishna’s personal charms, our author dwells at length 
on the supposed excellences of his character. But here 
he is at an obvious disadvantage. The picture of 
Krishna drawn by his predecessors belies his enumera- 
tion of his moral excellences. And our author has himself 
only a poor idea of such excellences. A single illustra- 
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tioij will suffice. He says Krishna was modestly 

shy before elders, and he gives an illustration of this 
virtue in Krishna which it is difficult even to -mention 
fully without offending the reader’s good £aste. When 
Krishna was holding the G-obardhana hill over the 
Gopas and Gopis of Brindabana, and the latter had 
crowded round him, he happened to notice the fulness 
of a certain part of their bodies, and this made his hand, 
and the hill with it, shake a little, so that the Gopas got 
afraid and began to pray for safety. Balarama marked 
the cause which had disturbed for a moment the com- 
posure of his brother’s heart, and smiled. Krishna 
noticed this and cast down his face in shame. This 
passing reference to our author’s method of dealing with 
his subject, a reference which we make rather 
reluctantly, will show ;to our readers that it is not 
merely the poverty of our spiritual nature which 
makes it impossible for us to appreciate the merits of 
the Bhaktirasdviritasin dhii. 

Now, what are the lessons which we learn from 
the history of the origin and development of Vaishnav- 
ism we have given in these essays ? The first lesson 
is that mere Poetry, however exalted, cannot take the 
place of real religion. The early Vaishnavas set up an 
imaginary person as a rival of Buddha, a man of real 
goodness and spiritual penetration. If the fancied 
picture of Krishna had contained real excellences, it 
might have done some good. A high ideal, even 
though not actually realised in a person, helps us not 
a little in our onward progress. Historical criticism 
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has now greatly obscured the image of Jesus drawn ift 
the gospels, but it has done a great work for centuries. 
But the picture of Krishna in the Mah<tbh(trata and the 
Puranas, specially in the later Puranas, was drawn by 
men who were rather poets than pious men and had 
very wrong notions of morality. And now, whatever 
good Vaishnava poetry may have done in the past, 
when it was believed as history and religion, it is 
being found out as mere poetry, without any historical 
or spiritual foundation. There must indeed be poetry, 
deep and fervid poetry, in religion. But that 
poetry must be founded on fact, on realities 
perceived by the soul and verified by Philosophy. 
[Religion must fire the imagination, or else it is not 
real religion ; but the religious imagination must 
follow and interpret, and not anticipate, spiritual insight. 
The second lesson we learn from Vaishnavism is that 
hhahti cannot be based on a purely monistic philosophy. 
We have seen that the real religion of the early 
Yaishnavaa was Vedantism of the Sankarite type. They 
tried to avoid its extremes by emphasising the world- 
form — visva^riqoa — of God, but as they had not 
a philosophical grasp of the reality of difference and of 
the moral purpose of the world-order, they slipped 
into Mayavada in their more contemplative moods and 
saw no higher destiny for the individual self than its 
merging in the Universal, The later Vaishnavas lost 
even the Vedantio insight into unity, had really no 
philosophy higher than popular Dualism, and 
necessarily fell into idolatry. Such must be the fate 
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oS all religions, by whatever high names they may call 
themselves, that have not a sound philosophy at their 
basis, a philosophy harmonising the unity of the 
Absolute with the plurality which characterises the 
physical and the spiritual world. The third and last 
but by no means the least important lesson which 
Vaishnavism teaches us is that deep and fervent bhaldi 
can be inspired and kept up only by a vision of the 
Beautiful and the Sweet. The later Vaishnavas saw 
this, but by ‘beauty^ they undertood only the beauty 
of form, the form of the human body, and by ‘sweetness’ 
only the feelings connected with the satisfaction of 
animal instincts. We cannot say they had no idea 
of the beauty of character, but their ethical ideas were 
of the crudest and vaguest form and they somehow 
^ or other conceived of God, even an incarnate God, as 
above moral restrictions. Morality belongs, they seem 
to have thought, only to the beginning of the religious 
life, and not to its higher flights. You need to be 
moral so that you may know God and devote yourself 
to him ; but when you have once done so, you leave 
morality behind, and have henceforth nothing but 
/tnanda, joy, to seek and dive into. This is a most fatal 
mistake for a religion to make. Morality — ethical 
relation between the subject and object of worship, 
and between the worshippers themselves — is of the 
very essence of religion. When religion outgrows 
•ethicality and thinks it has assumed the highest form 
possible for it, it really ceases to be religion. Eeligion, 
as we have already suggested, is a relation, a relation 
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of the relatively gooi with the supremely Good. When 
you try to get rid of this relation by merging yourself 
in the Absolute by metaphysical abstraction, or by 
making God a* mere means of your own enjoyment or 
making yourself the means of his enjoyment, you lose 
the very essence of religion and reduce it to irreligion. 
Beligion, to remain true religion, must always seek the 
Perfect—the perfectly True, the perfectly Good and 
the perfectly Beautiful. And it must always be 
remembered that the perfection of the Absolute implies 
the real existence of the imperfect as an object of his 
love and care. Deny the real existence of the latter^ 
and the former loses all meaning whatever. The 
Monist, both of the ancient Sankarite and the modern 
Bradley-Bosanquet type, thus reduces the Absolute 
to an abstraction and makes his so-called perfection 
meaningless. The Yaishnavas and those who are now 
following in their footsteps virtually deny the Perfect 
by obliterating all moral distinctions whatever and 
representing the Absolute as incessantly thirsting after 
enjoyment. The Brahma Samaj, in its attempts to 
evolve and shape the religion of the future, must steer 
its ship most cautiously and avoid these opposite 
dangers. The way lies through a clear vision of the 
moral purpose of life as a whole,— of individual, 
domestic, social, religious and political life— and feeling 
after an ideal of perfect character, an all-round 
perfection, — a perfection of which God is the complete 
embodiment and which he is striving to impart to us 
through all our struggles and endeavours. 
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The Krishna of the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas* 

Krishna was born in Mathura at midnight on thei 
Krishnl Ashatami day of the month of Bhadra. His 
father was Vasudeva, of the Yadu race, and his mother, 
Devaki, daughter of Devaka, brother of Ugrasena, 
king of Mathur/i. Kamsa, the issue of an illicit 
connection of Ugrasena’s wife with Drumila, the 
Danava king of Saubha, imprisoned Ugrasena and 
usurped the throne of Mathur/i, Having heard from 
Niirada or daivav^ni, a voice fmm heaven, that his 
cousin Devaki’s eighth child would kill him, he im- 
prisoned both her and her husband, and killed six of 
their children as they were born one after another. 
The seventh child, Balardma, was miraculously trans- 
ferred from Devakfs womb to that of Rohini, another 
wife of Vasudeva. When the eighth child, Krishna, 
was born, he was secretly borne by his father to the 
other side of the Yamuni, where Nanda Gopa and 
his wife Yasoda, natives of Braja, were then living. 
The Yamund rolled back her waters to make way for 
the divine child, and Ananta, the chief of serpents, pro- 
tected him with his ample hood from the heavy torrent 


* Condensed from Lecture 11 of the .luthor’s Krishna and 
ihc Gitd^ 
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of rain that was then falling. By a previous arrange- 
ment, Vasudeva exchanged his son for Nanda’s newly 
born daughter, Yoganidra or Maham^ya, and pre- 
sented the latter to Kamsa as his eighth child, but 
she flew away, telling him that he who would kill 
him was being brought up by Nanda and Yasoda. 
This led Kamsa to make a series of unsuccessful 
attempts to kill the child. With this object he sent 
to Braja a number of asuras in various forms. The 
killing of these asuras and a number of other heroic 
deeds, impossible for an ordinary human child, are 
the chief staple of the Pnranic account of Krishna^s 
early life. Some of them are mentioned in the Maha- 
hhdrata also. As might be expected, the author- 
ities differ largely in their narration of these feats. 
1 mention only some of them, following chiefly the 
later authorities. 

The first or one of the first of these is the killing 
of Putana, She was Kamsa’s nurse, and was sent by 
him to kill Krishna in the form of a female vulture 
according to the Harivamsa^ and of a beautiful woman 
according to the Bhagavata, As she, pretending to 
suckle Krishna, put her poisoned breast into his 
mouth, he sucked it so powerfully as to draw out her 
very life-blood, so that she fell down with an yell 
and died. 

Krishna performed another of these feats when 
he was only three months old. It was the breaking 
of a sakata, a cart which was used as a cup-board 
and had several jars and pans, full of milk and 
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curd, ranged on it. According to the Harivamsa 
Sakata was an asura sent by Kamsa and had entered 
the cart intending to crush the infant Krishna by 
its weight. However, Yasoda had placed the boy 
under the cart and gone to bathe in the Yamun^. 
On her return she was told that he had kicked 
against it and broken it to pieces with all that lay 
on it. This event surprised and frightened Yasodd, 
and she offered to avert the evils threatened 

by it. 

Now, Putand and Sakata’s attempts to kill 
Krishna having failed, Kamsa sent another of his 
emissaries, an asura named Trindvarta. to attempt 
the same task. He came in the form of a bird and 
carried aloft the divine child, then only a year old. 
But he soon dropped down dead, with the child safe 
and holding his throat tightly. 

The next feat was the breaking of two arjuna 
trees growing side by side. They are described as 
the bodies of two yahshas who had been converted into 
this form by a curse, and who were released by this 
feat of Krishna. When he had learnt to crawl about 
and could hardly be kept out of mischief, Yasoda 
tied him with a rope to a wooden mortar and went 
to mind her household duties. When she was out of 
sight, Krishna began to drag the mortar after him 
till it stuck fast between the trees. Still pulling the 
heavy weight after him, he uprooted the trees and 
made them fall down with a tremendous noise, himself 
remaining unhurt by them. 
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Now, these evented filled Nande with fear, and» 
he seriously thought of leaving Braja and moving 
to another settlement. While he was thus thinking, 
the plaoe was ihfested with wolves whioh made great 
havoo among the cattle and made it quite unsafe* 
This fixed the wavering intention of the nomads and 
they moved with all their belongings to the pleasant 
woodland named Brind^bana. Krishna was then only 
seven years old. 

After his removal to this new settlement Krishna 
killed quite a large number of asuras. One of them 
was Aristha, who came in the form of a bull ; 
another, Kesin, who was disguised as a horse. Five 
others were Batsisura, Bak^sura, Aghasura, Bom&sura, 
and Sankhachura, the last a yaksha. More important 
than these was K^liya, a snake chief, who lived with 
his family in a whirlpool of the Yamun4 and thus 
poisoned its water. Krishna one day threw himself 
on Kaliya’s hood and danced so wildly as to make 
him vomit blood. He would thus have killed him, but 
on the intervention of the snake’s family he spared 
him and allowed him to move away to another abode. 

The subjugation of Kdliya was followed by 
vastra-harana, the carrying away of clothes, a hard 
nut to crack for worshippers and admirers of the 
Puranic Krishna. ‘ The whole narration is so obscene, 
that even the merest outlines will, I fear, be felt 
to be indelicate. But 1 must give them in as decent 
*a form as is possible, to make my brief account of 
Krishna’s doings as full as I can. Some Gopls had 
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^ dived into the waters of the ^7aman^ for a bath, 
leaving their olothes on the banks, as is said to be 
still the custom in some parts of the oountcy. Krishna 
seized the clothes and with them climbed upon a 
tree on the riverside. When asked to return them, 
he refused to do so unless the women approached 
the tree and each begged her own dress for herself. 
When they did soj the clothes were returned. Now, 
this story is found only in the Bhitgavata^ which gives 
it a religious significance, one which I have neither 
the wish nor the patience to expound. 

The next of Krishna’s feats was the uplifting of the 
Oobardhana Hill. The Gopas were about to celebrate 
their annual sacrifice to Indra, the god of rain, and 
began to make grand preparations for it, Krishna 
pointed out to them that as they were a pastoral and 
not an agricultural tribe, their real gods were kine, 
hills and woods, and them only should they worship, 
and not such gods as the rain-giving Indra. The Gopas 
were convinced, and giving up their intention of 
worshipping Indra, celebrated a grand sacrifice to the 
hill Gobardhana, the nourisher of kine, accompanied 
with feasting and dancing. Indra was, as he could not 
but be, greatly enraged at this affront offered to him, 
and as punishment, he poured rain on the Gopa settle- 
ment for seven days and nights continually. Krishna, 
nothing daunted, uprooted the hill and held it up as 
an umbrella over the settlement and thus protected the 
<3'Opa8 and their cattle from the ruinous effects of 
Jndra*B wrath. 
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I now come to that part of Krishna’s youthfurl 

career which has seemed to all the most difficult to be 
defended, namely his dealings with the young women 
of Brind^ibana, specially what is called his rasaUla, 
Kdsa is a sort of circular dance in which the hands of 
the dancers, men and women, are joined together. It 
is said to be still prevalent among some of the wild 
tribes of this country. Krishna, it is stated, was in the 
habit of often enjoying this dance with the young 
Gopls of Brinddbana, who loved him passionately. One 
of these dances is described in the Vishnu Purdna^ 
the Harivamsa^ and the Bhdgavata, All these 
authorities interpret the Gopia* love for Krishna as 
piety — love to God, and see nothing wrong in their 
amorous dealings with him, — dealings which, in the 
case of any other person, would be highly reprehensible 
according to their own admission. All agree as to 
the general character of the affair — the scene, the time 
and season, the drawing of the women with sweet 
music, the dance, the amorous feelings of the women 
for Krishna, and their expression in various ways. 

I now come to Krishna’s career as a regular warrior 
and politician, a career which began, we are told, 
when he was in his twelfth year. His first act in this 
part of his life was the assassination of his maternal 
uncle Kamsa. Having heard of Krishna’s youthful 
feats at Brind^bana, Kamsa got frightened and 
determined to secure his death by confronting him with 
a great athlete in an open exhibition of arms. 
Accordingly he announced the celebration of a 
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dhanwryajna, a bow saorifioe, and invited Krishna, 

Balar^ma and their Gopa friends to it. Akrura, an 
adherent of Krishna, but an officer of Kainsa, was 
deputed by the latter to bring the brothers to Mathurd. 
They came, determined to kill Kamsa. He had 
provoked not only them, but other Yadavas also, 
whom his persecution had compelled to leave Mathur^. 
The brothers were therefore supported by a conspiracy 
against him. Having arrived at Mathura, they desired 
to change their simple Gopa dress for a more decent 
one, and asked for clothes from Kamsa’s washerman, 
whom they met in the streets. As the man behaved 
insolently with them, they killed him and took from 
his stock whatever clothes they liked. They then met 
Kubja, a hunch-backed woman who served as Kamsa’s 
perfumer. At their request she anointed them with 
sandal paste and in return was cured by Krishna of 
her bodily deformity. The Bhdgavata makes him visit 
her on a subsequent occasion and describes his union 
with her with its characteristic indecency. However, 
on the present occasion, the brothers, anointed by 
Kubja and garlanded by JSudama, a flower-seller, 
entered the place of sacriflce and broke the great bow 
to which the sacrifice was to be oflered. The 
frightened Kamsa sent an elephant named Kuvalaya- 
pida to kill them. Krishna killed the elephant and 
entered the arena. There the brothers encountered 
Kamsa’s chosen athletes, Ch&nura, Mushtika, Toshalaka 
and Andhra. Krishna killed Ch^nura and Toshalaka 
and Balar&ma the other two. Frustrated in his plan 
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of securing Krishna’s death by stratagem, Kamsa 
ordered the brothers and their Gropa friends to be 
turned out; and banished from his kingdom, their herds 
to be confiscated and Vasudeva, Nanda, and his own 
father Ugraaena to be assassinated. At this Krishna 
got upon the platform on which Kamea was seated, 
and seizing him by the hair, threw him down on 
the ground and killed him. Having consoled Kamsa’s 
weeping wives, he ordered a royal cremation for him, 
and refusing the kingdom offered him by Ugrasena, 
installed the latter on the throne and invited his 
banished relatives to return to Mathur^. 

After this, Krishna and Balarama were initiated by 
the sage Garga and went for a course of instruction to 
Sandipani, a sage of Avantipur, At the end of 
their school career, they rescued their teacher’s son 
from Panchajana, a sea-monster by whom he had 
been carried away. Punchajana was killed by Krishna 
and his conch ‘Paiichajanya’ was ever after used by 
him. 

We next find Krishna fighting with Jarasandha, 
emperor of Magadha, and Kalayavana, a Saka or 
Scythian invader. If there is any historicity in these 
narrations, they are no doubt reminiscences of the 
Greek invasions and the conquests of the Mauryan 
emperors, and cannot refer to more ancient periods 
of our history. To the remote ancients Magadha, even 
when known, was a non-aryan kingdom outside the 
limits of Hindu civilisation. But JarAsandha, as 
described in our books, is a Kshatriya emperor and a 
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devoat worshipper of the Aryan gods. However, 
enraged by Krishna’s assassination of Kamsa^ his 
son-in-law, Jardsandha, is said to have invaded Mathura 
seventeen times and to have been every time repulsed 
by Krishna. Fearing, however, that an eighteenth 
invasion would be disastrous to the city, he removed 
the Yadavas to Dvdraka at the west end of the Guzrat 
Peninsula. This may be a poetical version of a real 
emigration of a band or bands of people from the 
banks of the Yamuna to Guzrat. However, after the 
removal of the Yadavas from Mathura, the city was 
besieged by K^layavana, who came, at the instigation 
of Jardsandha, with a vast army of Sakas, Parthians, 
Khasas and other hillmen. While pursuing the 
unarmed Krishna, however, out of the city, the 
invader was burnt to ashes* by fire issuing from the 
eyes of king Muchakunda, who had been sleeping 
in a mountain cave, and whom he had awakened with 
a kick, mistaking him for Krishna. This Muchakunda 
is a Hindu version of Rip Van Winkle, but a much 
more profound sleeper than his American prototype, 
for it is said that he had been sleeping ever since the 
Tretayuga, when he had laid himself down in the 
cave, exhausted by his wars with the enemies of the 
Aryan gods. However, Krishna defeated the Mlech- 
ohha army, but while flying to Dvaraka with the bootyi 
he was overtaken by Jaraaandha. He, however, evaded, 
his enemy by climbing a hill and flying to Dv&raka 
after jumping down from it. 

Krishna was now, for the first time, married. He 
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marrbd Rakmini, daughter of Bhishmaka, king of* 
Yidarbha. Her father, at Janisandha’s advice, was 
making preparations to get her married to Sishupdla, 
Krishna’s cousin and king of Ohedi. But Krishna* 
carried her off on the day before the proposed marriage; 
The hhagavata says she had fallen in love with Krishna 
and had addressed a love-letter to him. However, 
Rukmini was gradually followed by an enormously vast 
army of co-wives till the number of Krishna’s consorts 
rose to sixteen thousand one hundred and eight. Bis 
children numbered one lao and eighty thousand. The 
chief of his wives were the well-known eight, Rukmini, 
Satyabh^ma, Jambavati, Kalindi, Mitrabinda. Satyfi, 
Bhadra and Lakshmanti The remaining sixteen 
thousand and one hundred were married to him on the 
same day. They belonged originally to the harem 
of king Naraka of Pragjyotish, whom Krishna defeated 
and killed at the invitation of Indra, whose mother’s 
ear-rings had been carried away by Naraka. While 
paying a visit after the battle to Indra’s heaven in 
company with Satyabhima, this lady took a fancy to 
Indra’s famous pdrij^ta tree. To oblige his wife, 
Krishna had to fight with the god whom he had just 
favoured. Indra, though the chief of the Vedic gods, 
and though helped by the latter on this occasion, 
was indeed no match for the incarnation of the Supreme 
Being’ and was forced to part with his favourite flower- 
•tree, which was thus carried to Dvdraki and planted 
there. However, before 1 narrate the other feats and 
achievements of Kishna I shall tell you briefly 
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•how he obtained his chief eight wives, I have already 
said how he got Rukmini. Satyabham^ was the 
daughter of Satrajit, a Yadava chief who gave her 
away in marriage to Krishna because he was afraid of 
him and wished to buy his favour. Jiimbavati was the 
daughter of J^mbavan, a bear chief, against whom 
Krishna waged a long war to recover a precious gem 
he had taken away from a Yadava. Jiimbavfin was 
defeated and presented his daughter to Krishna as 
a peace-offering, Kalindi went through a series of 
austerities in order to get Krishna as her husband and 
her devotion was rewarded by the marriage she had 
sought. Mitrabinda was a cousin of Krishna and was 
carried off by him from the ^waijambara grounds. Satya 
was the daughter of Nagnajit, king of Ayodhya, and 
was won by Krishna when he had achieved a brave feat 
of arms, namely killing a number of naughty bulls 
belonging to Nagnajit, Bhadra was another cousin of 
Krishna and was married by him in the usual way. 
LakshmanA. was the daughter of Brihatsena, king of 
Madra and was carried off by him from the svayambara 
grounds. The Vishnu Purina ascribes a feeling of 
self-depreciation to the ‘incarnation of the Deity’ on 
account his polygamy. When the question as to who 
should wear the precious gem ‘Syamantaka’ came to be 
discussed at an assembly of the Y^davas, Krishna said 
that it could be worn only by a holy man, or else the 
wearer would be destroyed. He declared that he 
himself was unfit to wear it on account of his taking 
so many wives. He declared Akrura alone as wortliy 
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of wearing it. From what is said of Akrura in the 
books, he seems to have been far from possessing the 
holiness thus asicribed to him. The story of the gem 
‘Syamantaka/ which T now proceed to narrate briefly, 
will partly illustrate what I say. Satrajit got it from 
the sun. Krishna thought it should be worn by a better 
man, but Satrajit refused to part with it. Prasena, 
Satr4jit’s brother, while hunting with the gem on him, 
was killed by a lion. Jimbav^n, the bear chief, killed 
the lion and carried it olf to his den. But the Yadavas 
thought Krishna had killed Prasena for the sake of the 
gem. They seem to have had no faith in his divinity, 
or had strange notions of the divine character. Krishna 
recovered the gem, in the way T have already related, 
and returned it to Satrajit. Satrajit, as 1 have already 
said was afraid of Krishna, and bought his favour by 
offering him Satyabhuma. This, however, offended 
Akrura, Kritavarma, Satadhanvd and other Yadavas who 
had sought the lady’s hand, 'iliey conspired against 
Satrajit, and Satadhanvd killed him and took possession 
of the gem. To avenge his father-in-law's murder, 
Krishna killed Satadhanva, but could not find the gem 
with him, as he had secretly given it to Akrura. 
Balarama, however, thought that Krishna had the gem 
but did not confess this. Krishna might have ex- 
claimed with Cmsar — “Bt tu Brute ?” However, Akrura, 
in order to avert detection and violence, began to per- 
form a long series of yajnas, for a Kshatriya engaged 
in sacrifices was equal to a Brahmana and could not 
«be killed. But Krishna found him out and on Akrura’s 
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confession allowed the gem to remain with him in the 
way I have already stated. With himself he pro- 
nounced Balarkma to be unfit to wear it, as he was 
addicted to drinking. Satyabhama, whose desire for 
Indra’s pdrijdta had led Krishna to wage war against 
that god, was this time denied the satisfaction of 
getting the gem, even though she claimed it as her 
father’s property. 

Krishna’s next feat was his fight with V/ina, the 
thousand-armed king of Sonitapur. Krishna’s grand- 
son, Aniruddha, had secretly married Va,ua’a daughter, 
Usha, aud was living with her. Vana, being informed 
of this, imprisoned him. Krishna marched against 
Vana, and in the course of the fight that ensued, cut 
off his arms. His god, Siva, intervened and saved his 
life. Krishna returned to Dv^raka with Aniruddha 
and Ushi. All’s well that ends well. 

The next important event was the killing of 
Paundra, king cf Karusha, to which I have already 
referred in my first lecture. Killing seems to be the 
most divine act in the eyes of our Purana-writera,^ — one 
which proves divinity more than any other aot.^ And 
this killing of *Paundra was a specially divine act, 
since the fellow not only denied Krishna’s divinity,, 
but assumed Vishnu’s fourfold insignia, — the conch, 
the quoit, the club and the lotus, and declared himself 
to be the real Y^sudeva. He is also said by one 
authority to have invaded Dvdraka. In the fight that 
ensued he showed great bravery, but was at length 
overpowered and killed by tKrishna. Another account 
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makes Krishna himself proceed to Paandra’s capitarl 
in response to his challenge to return to him the 
insignia, ahd kill him by throwing them upon him. 
This was perhaps a more godlike procedure than the 
former. We next find Krishna at Panohala, where 
went to attend DraupadPs svayambara. He stopped 
the fight that followed Arjuna’s winning the 
Panchala princess, declaring to the infuriated 
Kshatriyas that as Draupadi had been rightfully won, 
there was no occasion for fighting. When the 
Pandavas returned with the princess to their temporary 
quarters in Drupada’s capital, Krishna visited them 
and introduced himself and his brother to them. When 
they were married, he made them rich presents, and 
when they were received back into Dhritarashtra’s 
favour, he helped them to establish themselves as 
rulers at Indraprastha, and returned to Dv^rakfi, 

The next important event with which Krishna is 
concerned is Arjuna’s marriage with Subhadrd, sister 
of Balarama and Krishna's half-sister. In the course 
of his travels Arjuna arrived at the holy place of 
Prabhasa, and was received by Krishna on the hill of 
Raivataka. There he was enamoured of Subhadr^ 
and asked Krishna how he could get her. Krishna 
advised him to carry her off as a brave Kshatriya 
without depending upon the chances of a svayamhara, 
the usual Kshatriya form of marriage. The Yddavas 
• were at first enraged at this outrage, but when Krishna 
convinced them that Arjuna would be a very worthy 
husband for Subhadr^, and that by carrying her off 
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he had done nothing unworthy of a hero, they 
consented to the union. 

However, we now come to Yudhisthira's Rajasuya 
and Krishna^s removal of two obstructions to it, 
Jarasandha and Sisbupala. Jar^sandha had imprisoned 
a large number of kings and intended to sacrifice 
them to Rudra. Unless he was killed and the 
imprisoned princes released and given an opportunity 
to pay homage to Yudhisthira, the latter’s claim as 
emperor could not be established. Krishna therefore 
proceeded with Bhima and. 'Arjuna to Ilajagriha, 
Jar^sandha’s capital, and challenged him to a single 
combat with any one of them he might choose. Such 
a challenge could not be refused by a Kshatviya, and 
Jarasandha, at the anticipation of death at his 
opponent’s hand declared his son Sahadeva as his heir- 
apparent and chose Bhima as his opponent. The 
combat lasted thirteen days, and Jarasandha at length 
met with a painful death at his rival’s hand. Having 
put Sahadeva on his father’s throne, and invited the 
released princes to attend Yudhisthira’s Rajasuya, 
Krishna and his friends returned to Indraprastha. 

In due eourse the Rajasuya came off. Of the 
various functions and duties connected with the 
ceremony Krishna is said to have taken charge of 
washing the feet of the Brahmanas. This is a sure 
indication of the comparative modernness of the 
Mahdbhdrata^ at any rate, of this story. For in 
ancient times, even when the supremacy of the 
Brdhmanas had been established, the Kshatriyas nevei 
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paid them any servUe honour. However, when thfe 
sacrifice was over, the time Came for Yndhisthira to 
make presents to the assembled princes, priests and 
other persons deserving honour. To whom must 
honour be paid first ? Yndhisthira having asked 
Bhfshma’s opinion on the matter, the latter replied 
that Krishna was the person to be honoured first,. 
Accordingly Sahadeva, at Yudhiathira’s command, 
presented the arghya, the mark of honour, to Krishna, 
and the latter accepted it. This upset Sishupala, who 
made a long speech, challenging Krishna's right to 
the honour and abusing the Pandavas for paying and 
Krishna for accepting it. Bhishraa made another 
speech, narrating Krishna’s exploits and achievements 
at length, and declaring his divinity. Sishup^lla rose 
again, rebutted Bhishma’s arguments one after another, 
and grossly abused him. It is pointed out by Krishna’s 
recent biographers, that of the charges brought against 
Krishna by Sishupala, there is no mention of his 
dealings with the Brindabana Gopis, a sure indication, 
according to them, that when the Mahibharata was 
composed, the story of these dealings of Krishna, a 
story made so much of by the writers of the Puranas 
and the later poets, was not conceived. However, at 
the end of Sishupala’s speech, Bhishma, who saw that 
Yndhisthira was afraid lest Sishupala and his followers 
might obstruct the completion of the ceremony, said, 
addressing them, that if they were resolved to die^ 
they might challenge the divine Krishna himself to 
fight. At this Sishupala challenged Krishna, who rose. 
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ih response and nar^rated his opponent’s numerous 
misdeeds. Then with the words, ‘‘At the request of his 
mother, my aunt, I have pardoned ,a hundred of 
Sishup^la’s offences. But I cannot pardon the insulting 
words he has spoken of me before the assembled 
princes ; I kill him before you all,” he threw his chakra 
at him and cut off his head. 

Sishupala’s death led to Krishna’s war with Salva, 
king of Saubha, who, to avenge his friend’s death, 
invaded Dvarak^i and sacked it in Krishna’s absence 
at Indraprastha. Returning, however, from the 
Randava capital, Krishna fought a long fight with Salva, 
in the course of which the divine hero was hard 
pressed and often led into painful errors by his crafty 
enemy, who is credited by the poet with possessing 
magical powers. However, he at length fell a victim 
to the divine gadd or club. 

The club and the quoit accounted for two more 
enemies, who came to avenge the deaths of Paundra 
and Sdlva. They were Dantabakra and Biduratha, 
brothers, and related to Krishna as his cousins. They, 
however, need not detain us. 

We meet with Krishna next in the forest where 
the Pandavas were living with Draupadi after losing 
their kingdom by the game of dice. He blamed 
Yudhisthira for having engaged in the game, but 
consoled him, his brothers and Draupadi with the 
prediction that their oppressors would meet with 
deserved punishment, and that they would be restored 
to the possession of their kingdom. On a second visit 
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to the forest at Drallpadfs request, Krishna performed 
a miracle. To try the exiled Yudhisthira’s resources, 
the saga Durvilsd came to seek his hospitality with a 
large number' of followers when Draupadi herself had 
finished her meal and there was nothing to place 
before the guests. When, however, they went for 
their bath, Krishna made them feel as if they had 
had a most hearty meal, and so instead of coming to 
partake of the meal promised to them, they went their 
ways, utterly discomfitted. 

We next find Krishna at the capital of king Virata, 
where he went to attend the marriage of his nephew 
Abhimanyu, Arjuna’s son by Subhadra, with UttarA, 
daughter of Virata. After the marriage, he pleaded 
the cause of the lYindavas at a meeting of the 
assembled princes. He was not for war, but for peace, 
even if the Pandavas had to lose half their kingdom 
for it j but he thought that war and the destruction 
of Duryodhana’s party were inevitable if the claims 
of the Pandavas were; utterly disregarded. He left 
for Dvaraka with the instruction that if negotiations 
should fail and war should be declared, invitation to 
him to join in it should be sent last of all. Negotiations 
followed on the one hand and preparations for war 
on the other. Arjuna and Duryodhana having both 
gone to invite Krishna, he gave them the choice of 
ten krores of Gopa soldiers, called Nar^lyana, on the 
one hand, and his own self as non-combatant charioteer, 
on the other. Duryodhana chose the soldiers and 
Arjuna Krishna himself. 
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V Other ambassadors having fafied to secure peace^ 
Krishna himself undertook an embassy to Hastindpur. 
He tried his utmost to persuade Duryodhana to do 
justice to the Pandavas, but found him' too obstinate 
and obdurate. Finding war inevitable, he tried to 
secure Kama to the Pdndavas’ side, but failed in this 
attempt also. 

The war broke out. On the first day, as the two 
armies stood face to face, and Arjuna looked at those 
with whom he had to fight, the presence of innumerable 
friends and relatives in the hostile camp, — men whom 
he must kill or help in killing, — filled him with sadness. 
He communicated his feelings to Krishna, and 
weighed down with sorrow and horror at the apparent- 
ly heinous crime he was going to commit, oast down 
his arms and sat down on his chariot. What Krishna 
said to cheer him up, remove his doubts and give 
him an idea of man’s duties, ethical and spiritual, is 
said to be recorded in the Bhagavadgltd. 

However, in the course of the war, Krishna is said 
to have twice broken his promise not to fight. To help 
Arjuna in his fight with Bhishraa he rushed against the 
latter with arms and had to be interrupted and pacified 
by the former. Moreover, he is said to have done a 
number of objectionable actions, the chief of which are 
the following. They are all admitted as unrighteous 
by the poets, but are nevertheless defended as 
necessary. 

1. When Satyaki, Krishna's friend, was hard 
pressed by Bhurisrava, son of Somadatta, Krishna 
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induced Arjuna to cut ofP his arms, and thereby made 

it easy for S^tyaki to kill him. 

2. When Abhimanyu was unfairly surrounded and 
killed by seven Kaurava warriors, Arjuna vowed the 
death of the ringleader, Jayadratha, next day before 
sunset, or, failing that, his own death by entering into 
fire. When the sun was about to set, and Jayadratha 
remained unslain, Krishna miraculously hid the sun, on 
which Jayadratha, having come out, Krishna uncovered 
the sun, and Arjuna killed his enemy. 

3. Despairing of Drona being ever killed by fair 
means. Krishna advised the Pandavas to kill him 
unfairly. If he could be made to cast down his arms, 
he could, Krishna said, be killed easily. This could be 
done if he was told that his son, Asvatthamu was dead, 
Bhima tried the suggested devise. He killed an 
elephant named after Drona^s son and told him that 
Asvatthama was killed. The warrior was somewhat 
depressed by^the news, but did not quite believe it. 
At this juncture he was hard pressed by a number of 
sages to cease fighting and prepare himself for heaven 
with meditations worthy of a Br/ihmana. This checked 
the hero still more and he applied to the truthful 
Yudhisthira for correct information about his son. 
Finding Yudhisthira unwilling to tell a lie, Krishna 
overcame his reluctance by a long exhortation, in the 
course of which he announced his ethics of untruth in 
the following edifying text from Vasishtha’s Smriti 
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' That is, In marriage, in amorous dealings, when 
one^s life is in danger, when the whole of one’s 
possession is going to be lost, and when, a Br^hmana’s 
interest is at stake, untruth should be told. The wise 
have said that speaking untruth on these five ocoasions 
is not a sin.” One shudders to think what a blighting 
effect this dreadful law, sanctioned by one believed to 
be God incarnate, has had on the morals of the nation. 
However, Yudhisthira’s scruples were stifled, and he 
said to his preceptor, “Yes, Asvatthamd is killed,” 
adding in a low voice. “ that is, an elephant,” which 
last words, however, were not heard by Drona. His 
depression was complete, and on hearing some bitterly 
reproachful words from Bhima. he gave up his arms, 
and while sitting in a meditative posture, was killed by 
Dhrishtady u mna. 

4. When Bhima was unsuccessfully fighting with 
Duryodhana by the side of the Dvaipayana Lake. 
Krishna reminded him through Arjuna that he had 
vowed the breaking of his opponent’s thighs. Now, 
striking a rival below the navel was unfair, but as 
Duryodhana could not be killed except by such an 
unfair means, Krishna caused it to be adopted. 

Now, I shall barely mention three more deeds of 
Krishna — and these not bad but good deeds — before 
I describe the closing scene of his life, his own death 
and the destruction of his people. At the end of the 
war Krishna induced Yudhisthira to visit Bhishma, 
who was lying on his bed of arrows, and profit by his 
great wisdom. When he was about to leave Hastin^pur 
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for Dvaraka, Arjuna asked him to repeat the teachings 
he had imparted to him just before the commencement 
of the first day's battle. Krishna said he could not 
then command the state of yoga from which he had 
spoken on the former occasion, and could not therefore 
say all that he had said. But he would, he said, tell 
him something to that effect. What he said to Arjuna 
on this occasion is embodied in the Anngita, When 
Krishna returned to Hastinilpur on the occasion of 
Yudhisthira’s Asvamedha, he revived Uttara’s dead 
child, Parikshit, who had been killed in the womb by 
Asvatthamu’s hrahmifstra, divine weapon. Before he 
left Dvarak£ Krishna had done the last of his many 
heroic deeds, — the killing of Nikumba, a daitya, 
Krishna’s son, Pradyumna, had carried off Prabh^ivati, 
Nikumba’s niece, and killed her father, Vajran^lbha, 
Nikumba retaliated by carrying off Bhunumati, daughter 
of Bhanu, a Yadava, Why should he retaliate? Krishna 
marched against Nikumba with Arjuna and Pradyumna, 
killed him and married Bhanumati to Sahadeva, the 
youngest of the Pandavas. 

And now comes the closing act of the great drama, 
the destruction of the Yidavas and the death of 
Krishna, Krishna knew his people well, as he could 
not but do, being himself a typical YMava. In 
founding his city of Dvdrak^, he had taken care to 
settle thousands of ‘unfortunates’ there. As the 
Harivamsa says : 
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That is, “0 hero, having oonqaered the abode* 

of the Daityas (giants) with the help of brave Yadns, 
the Lord settled thousands of public ^omen in 
Dvarak^.” These women, it seems, were often had in 
requisition, as singers and dancers, even by the divine 
leaders of the people. The poets describe a sea-trip 
in which these women formed a principal source of 
snjoyment. Excited by their singing and dancing, 
bhe divine brothers took the hands of theii;^ respective 
wives,— fortunately not the wives of other people, like 
modern Europeans — and joined in the dancing. They 
were followed by the other Yadava chiefs and by 
irjuna and IN^rada. Then a fresh excitement was 
sought. Men and women all fell into the sea and at 
Krishna’s suggestion the gentlemen began a jalakrira, 
water-sport, with the ladies, Krishna leading one party 
ind Balarama another, while the courtesans added to 
uhe atausement by their music. This was followed by 
'eating and drinking, and this again by a special 
musical performance in which the leaders themselves 
exhibited their respective skill in handling various 
musical instruments. However, it was in one of these 
revels, — a drunken revel — that the Yadavas were 
destroyed. They, it is said, had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of a number of sages by a childish trick 
played on the latter by some of their boys. 
These boys disguised Samba, one of Krishna’s sons, 
as a woman with child, tying an iron pestle below 
his navel, and asked the sages to say what child 
the *li(oman’ would give birth to. The enraged sages 




Mi *8be’ wotild produce an iron pestle which 
would the ruin of \^e Tddavas. Fearing the 
worst oonseqiiences from this curse, the boys took the 
pestle to the sea-side and rubbed it away. But its 
particles came out in the form of erakas^ a kind of 
iTCeds, and its last remaining bit, which bad been 
thrown into the sea, was afterwards recovered and 
used by a hunter as the point of an arrow. Now, it 
was with these erakas that the Yadavas killed them* 
eelves. They ^had gone in large parties to the holy 
place of Prabbdsa. But what are holy places to 
unholy men f They indulged in drinking there and 
this proved their ruin. The evils of drinking bad 
been found out at length by Krishna and some other 
Y^dava leaders, and it was prohibited on pain of 
death by a public notification. But the prohibition 
had no effect. The drunken Yiidavas at first quarrelled 
and then began to fight and kill one another. When 
some of Krishna’s own sons were killed, he himself 
joined in the fight and killed a large number of his 
own people. He then went in search of Balariima. He 
found him in a meditative posture and saw his spirit 
passing out of bis body in the form of a large serpent, 
i.e., Sesha N%a, the divine snake whom he had 
incarnated. Krishna now felt that it was time for him 
^Iso to pass away. He then bade farewell to bis father 
Ithd his wives, telling them that he had sent for Arjuna, 
Who would take charge of them. Then he seated him*> 
keif under a tree, hidden by its leafy and outstretohing 
^i^nohes, and composed bis mind in meditation. Whila 
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thus a hunter i:ume<l Jara mistook him tor a 

detr and hit him with tir^ mow, one pointed with 
the last remaining bit oi the latal pestle* Discovering 
his mi'^take, the man fell at KnshnaN feet and was 
[Midoued and comtor fd by bim A-fter this Krishna’s 
«pint Hew away to heaven, lilumining all sides by itf 
il/j//lu)g light. ArjUMi c,?i e and pro^etded towards 
ll\'jtinapur with th snniv'ing ^ adau'^.— men and 
women Ku* his good genius having left liim. he had 
h)-t the power of his hitherto mighty arm and his 
M nuillod skill <18 an archei \ nnmbei ot Abhiras, 
aimed only with latl i . ittacked his party and 
tMvried off rniny ot the voinen, and he leached 
11 istuiapLir only with ' snitll leinnant. Aitei Aijuna^s 
tlepirtine the sea engulfed Dvaraka, aid nothing wab 
leit to ^peak oi the Yadav 13, their gloues* tlieif 
domestic hi oils and their reveK 
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